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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subseription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
{ng missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
ewn Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
profits go to denominational purposes, 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 2 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest to 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. ¢ 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be abate 
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THE MAYFLOWER STORY 
E can profitably pay some attention in our 
churches to Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 22, or 
to Provincetown Day, Nov. 21. Both have 
their origin in the voyage of the Mayflower and the 
settlement of New England. 

Nov. 21 is the anniversary of the end of the 
long voyage, the first landing on the beach at what is 
now Provincetown, the signing of the compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, the election: of John Carver 
as Governor of what became known as Plymouth 
Colony. Dec. 21 is the anniversary of the landing 
from the shallop of the Mayflower of a few men on 
Plymouth Rock and of the selection of that site for a 
settlement. 

Both days recall a story which has been put in 
the new Bible of the race. In that story are many 
chapters: 

1. Holland, tolerant in matters of religion, wel- 
comed persecuted Protestants, Jews, Anabaptists, 
from all over Europe—and gave the Pilgrims a happy 
home for eleven years. 

2. John Robinson, their pastor, who never could 
enter the promised land with them, preached a ser- 
mon which men recall after three hundred years, 
for he told them if God should reveal anything to them 
by any other instrument of His to be as ready to re- 
ceive it as ever they were to receive any truth by his 
ministry, for, he added, “the Lord has more truth 
and light yet to break forth out of His holy word.” 

3. The compact signed in the cabin of the May- 
flower was the basis of civil government. It was not 
made on the basis of any authority granted, but on 
the basis of inalienable right, and because of the ab- 
sence of any other government. The great word of 
the compact is “We.” Those who signed it unknow- 
ingly made the first written constitution on this con- 
tinent. They established here government by con- 
sent of the governed—democracy the child of liberty 
and order. 

4. Great historic events came out of the labors of 
unassuming people. 

The Pilgrims, used only to plain country life, 
had a mental power, a moral courage, and a 
resourcefulness which overcame terrible obstacles. 
The Speedwell failed them and they crowded them- 


selves into the little Mayflower. They had to meet a 
port charge of 100 pounds at the last minute and sold 
enough of their precious food to pay it. As James 
Morgan said in a recent article in the Boston Globe: 
“They sailed ‘scarce having any butter, no oil; not a 
sole to mend a shoe, nor every man a sword to his side; 
wanting many muskets, much armour, etc.’ They 
brought some salt, some peas, beans and vegetable 
seeds; too little extra clothing; too few boots and 
shoes; some pewter and wooden kitchen and table 
ware; andirons and candlemolds; hoes, axes, car- 
penter and blacksmith tools; but neither a cow nor a 
horse nor a plow.” 

5. The terrible winter, the death of half the com- 
pany including their governor, the coming of spring, 
new hope, a harvest, a Thanksgiving festival, are all 
in another chapter of this thrilling story. 

There were only 102 of the Pilgrims. Of this 
number a fair proportion were hangers on, trouble 
makers, adventurers, but there were forty-one who 
signed the compact—men of such sturdy fiber, cour- 
age and resourcefulness, religious faith and solid sense 
that they have permeated an entire nation with their 
ideals. 

If one wants to meditate on the true faith which 
sends men forth to far countries, on the open mind 
and tolerant disposition, on the courage that will not 
give up, on the ability to make bricks without straw, 
on the spread of a faith which holds that every in- 
dividual has immediate access to God, in affairs of 
the spirit is responsible only to God, free from the 
dictation of any human authority, one should turn - 
back again to the Pilgrim story. 

It is a great inheritance. 

* * 
HENRY MURPHY A UNIVERSALIST 
AMBASSADOR 

ENRY MURPHY of Beirut, Syria, a member 
of our Lawrence parish, has written an in- 
teresting letter to the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
describing his work in the Near Hast Relief. Mr. 
Murphy is Director of Young People’s Work in the 
Near East, which makes him a big brother for boys 
and girls who have been turned out of Near East or- 
phanages and begun life on their own responsibility. 
This follow-up work of Mr. Murphy helps bridge the 
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gap between the only home which some of these 
children have known and the heavy responsibilities 
of life. On Golden Rule Sunday, which comes Dec. 4, 
when we make our contributions for Near East Relief, 
let us recall this Universalist missionary. He is ex- 
pressing in his life the fundamentals of our faith. We 
shall publish his interesting letter next week. 
* * 


A WARDEN ON THE DEATH PENALTY 


HE warden of Sing Sing Prison, Lewis E. Lawes, 
FP is compelled by law to be a witness of all exe- 
cutions in that prison, although an expert 
electrician acts as his deputy in doing the work. Since 
1920 Warden Lawes has seen 109 men put to death. 
For some years he has been studying the statistics of 
murder, and recently has made a special study of all 
commitments to Sing Sing for murder. In a notable 
article in the Survey (New York) recently, the warden 
analyzed these figures. That judges and juries erred 
in at least eleven per cent of the original commitments, 
says the Survey editorially, is one of the most striking 
outcomes of his study of the figures. First hand con- 
tact with the men, first hand knowledge of the statis- 
tics, may explain why the warden is a member of the 
League to Abolish Capital Punishment. 
The Universalist General Convention at Hartford 
again qualified for membership in that League. 
Unanimously it adopted the following: 


Whereas, this Convention has gone on record as de- 
fining Christianity as “primarily a way of life,” and 

Whereas, this way of life involves a faith in the 
sanctity of all human life; therefore 

Be it resolved, that this Convention hereby registers 
its abhorrence of the death penalty for any crime what- 
soever, and appeals to the Christian conscience of man- 
kind to bring about a speedy abolition of this vestige of 
savagery. : 

By kind permission of the editor of the Survey 
we republish Warden Lawes’s article in this issue. 
kx 


MAYOR THOMPSON 


‘HE one thing Mayor Thompson of Chicago can 
not svand is to be ignored. Above all else he 
wants to be talked about. Because he is the 

mayor of one of the great cities of the world, we must 
talk about him, no matter how great the temptation 
to treat his outbursts with silence. 

Most of us have contented ourselves with shrug- 
ging our shoulders or laughing at the performances of 
the Mayor. But we agree with a speaker at the din- 
ner of the Boston Authors’ Club who said recently: 
“We have laughed long enough over this buffoonery. 
Now it is time to do what we can to end a career 
which throws such contempt on American public life.’’ 
The Independent gives us concrete illustrations of the 
dishonesty of the Thompson campaign against text 
books in history. For example, where the writer 
quoted contemporary newspapers which called Wash- 
ington “a tyrant,” “dictator,” “despot,” Thompson’s 
agent, Gorman, charged the author with himself 
applying these epithets to Washington. 

The attempt to lay violent hands on books in the 
Chicago Public Library, to oust a fearless Superin- 
tendent of Schools and replace him with a henchman, 
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to use contracts for public improvements to build up 
a political machine, to play one racial group against 
another, and especially to create hatred of England, 
bad as these things are, are only a part of the story. 
Thompson is as sinister a figure as has appeared in 
American public life. His physical bigness, bluff good 
nature, feeling for the common man, assets in vote 
getting, make him all the more dangerous. 

We confess we find it difficult to be patient with a 
high class, serious publication like the Christian 
Register which manages to find good in what it calls 
this “‘apparently spectacular and offensive business.”’ 
The merit of the Thompson performance, according 
to the Register, lies in its insistence that we must not 
be imitators of other countries, even Great Britain, 


‘but ‘‘ought to be ourselves.”” No serious minded man 


can find any fault with the injunction to a man or a 
nation to be itself and not a mere copy of some other 
man or nation. We concur fully in the plea of the 
Christian Register for fairness to Germany and a recog- 
nition of our debt to every national line which has 
poured its life into our life. “It is ours,” says the 
Register, “‘to take the catholic, the democratic, the 
liberty-loving, the all-inclusive stand for which our 
country was founded—a haven not only, but a seat of 
creating and disseminating that which is true and 
honest and lovely and of good report for the service of 
the wide world of mankind.” 

This is a good statement of the national ideal. 
It is too bad to have it tacked on to the proposition 


that after all there may be something useful in the . 


nauseating career of the most selfish and disgusting 
figure which has appeared in American public life in 
a generation. 

* * 


MORE CRUISERS—NO CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


R. A. PIATT ANDREW lists for the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston Evening 
Transcript the matters to which he will give 

his especial attention at the coming session of Con- 
gress. They are four in number. He will sponsor 
legislation, first, to abolish the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, second, to increase the 
cruiser strength of the navy, third, to extend the flex- 
ible tariff to articles now on the free list, and fourth, 
to authorize the early publication of World War 
records. 

Congressman Andrew has frequently been in the 
headlines as an advocate of the highest: possible tariff 
and the greatest possible amount of military and 
naval preparation for war. 

Placing in his platform as he does the proposition 
to abolish the most useful social service agency con- 
nected with the United States Government, organized 
by Julia Lathrop and adorned and strengthened by 
Grace Abbott, he unconsciously gives backing to the 
statement which social service workers throughout the 
country have made repeatedly, that the military mind 
is at enmity with the ideals they cherish. It is not 
that Mr. Andrew wants cruelty for children, but he 


is naturally suspicious of organizations which are. 


founded on innate faith in the dignity and worth of 
human beings of every race and sect. 
We are surprised that Mr. Andrew should talk 
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about the expense of the Children’s Bureau—a million 
and a half a year. This would not pay for a quarter 
of a cruiser. But then of course every little that can 
be squeezed out of roads, or colleges, or scientific lab- 
oratories, or social service agencies, will help. 

The summary of the law establishing the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is telegraphed to the Transcript along 
with the proposal of the Congressman to abolish it. 
It provides that the bureau “shall investigate and re- 
port upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes of the people, 
and shall especially investigate questions as to infant 
mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and dis- 
eases of children, employment and legislation affect- 
ing children. It is authorized to publish the results 
of these investigations subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor. The bureau is also responsible 
for the administration of the Sheppard-Towner act 
for mothers’ and infants’ hygiene. This provides 
for federal financial aid to states to reduce maternal 
and infant mortality.” 

Massachusetts, the correspondent says, refused 
to accept the Sheppard-Towner Act and unsuccess- 
fully attacked its legality before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

We are surprised to find ourselves in accord with 
this particular Congressman on one point. World 
War records are in danger of being lost through de- 
terioration of the wood pulp paper on which they are 
kept. Ultimately the country will demand that they 
be printed. We agree with Mr. Andrew that it had 
better be done now. 

His proposal to abolish the Children’s Bureau is 
not likely to get anywhere... The only chance it has 
“to get anywhere’”’ lies in failing to publish broadeast 
the information that an attack upon the Bureau is 
under way. 

* * 


VERMONT AND THE RED CROSS 


HE Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting on 
Nov. 21 unanimously went on record in favor 
of immediate help of Vermont, not through 

separate relief funds but through the regular agency 
of the American Red Cross. 

The Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., secretary of the 
association, introduced a resolution pledging the 
ministers and calling upon the denomination at large 
to come to the aid of Vermont. Though the time for 
the regular roll call of the Red Cross is past, member- 
ships will still be received, and the dollar memberships 
are the basis of all the relief work of our great national 
relief giving agency. But there are many people who 
have close ties with Vermont who will want to give 
more, and there are others, not connected with Ver- 
mont, who have imagination enough to realize the 
sorrow and loss involved, and out of their penury and 
out of their abundance will want to contribute. The 
message of the Boston ministers is that this aid had 
better go through the American Red Cross, and that 
it ought to go at once. 

' Miss Adams, in our issue of last week, and Mrs. 
Canfield, in an article in this week’s issue, bring the 
story close home to all of us. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL 

HE President of the United States very effectively 
answered critics of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America when he re- 
ceived the delegation who presented the memorial 
on the outlawry of war. The President said he was 
glad to have a body like the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in existence, especially because it 
was interested in promoting the peace of the world 
and in developing public opinion in behalf of peace. 

The little fellows whose toes have been stepped 
on by the Federal Council, and the really public- 
spirited citizens who have been made- to feel that 
in some way or other the Federal Council has in- 
terfered in matters outside its province, alike are 
answered by this remark of the President. 

To many the answer will amount to nothing. To 
others it will open the way to a better understanding 
of the unselfish, courageous, intelligent, patriotic 
work of the organization which is the best expression 
of united Protestantism in the United States. 

* * 


BEST SERMONS* 
A Contributed Editorial 


OST ministers and many laymen watch eagerly 
for this collection of best sermons selected by 
one who is widely recognized as a preacher 

of insight, beauty and power. 

To those familiar with the earlier volumes, the 
first impression this one makes is of a resurgence of 
Gone is the sense of tragic futility that most 
preachers felt after the World War. Instead there is - 
a consciousness that “‘preaching is the noblest voca- 
tion on earth.” 

Catholicity is an equally obvious characteristic, 
not merely because the twenty-five sermons come 
from Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
fundamentalist and modernist, mystic and humanist, 
but because the preachers themselves feel a new 
mood of unity overbearing the old rancors of con- 
troversy and a new spirit of brotherhood bursting the 
old barriers of mutual exclusiveness. 

There is also a brave facing of the fact that the 
church is in the midst of a changing order and must 
change with it. ‘“The decision whether it shall be- 
come a plastic organization of growing life or remain 
the hardened deposit of a spent enthusiasm can not 
be long postponed.” 

While the humanists are nobly represented, the 
God consciousness that is at the heart of mysticism 
grips many of the preachers no less than the realiza- 
tion that Christ somehow means a present reality 
and not merely a historic fact. 

In an age when man of many minds and con- 
tending pasts are striving for unity, perhaps the chief 
value of this book is that it makes sectarianism ridicu- 
lous. He is indeed a pharisee who can read it and 
thank God for his exclusiveness. Nor need one be 
concerned about the future of the church when the 
church has produced preaching like this. 


*Best Sermons. Book Four. Edited by Joseph Fort New- 
ton, D. D. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 
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The American Legion in Paris---An Interpretation 
Marion D. Shutter 


/ HERE were apprehensions in certain quarters 
about the Legion Convention long before 
the 19th of last September. There were 
4%) those who thought that, on account of debt 
differences with France, the reception of the Legion 
would be cold. There were those, in our own country, 
who feared that some of the Legion when abroad 
would cut loose from the proprieties and bring them- 
selves and their nation into disrepute. There were 
those who advised against going to Paris on account 
of the threats of Communists and revolutionaries. 
And then Sir Philip Gibbs confessed that he himself 
shared the secret fear of many ‘“‘that the invasion of 
American Legionnaires might revive the spirit of 
militarism and be some strident glorification of the 
war which, in spite of victory, is tragic and terrible 
in its remembrance.” 

But all were mistaken. Debt or no debt, the 
reception given to the Legionnaires was hearty and 
sincere. Those who had the matter in charge spared 
no pains in their preparations. Days before the ad- 
vanee guard landed, American flags with French 
were flying everywhere to greet them. “Come,” ‘said 
President Doumergue, ‘‘come to France in as large 
numbers as you can. You will be welcomed as 
brothers by your former comrades in battle; as 
friends by all the French people looking forward to 
receive you.’ And when they came, their conduct was 
above reproach. They honored alike their own coun- 
try and France. The threats of the Communists 
did not materialize. They slunk away into one of 
the suburbs of Paris and voiced their protests to the 
air. And, writing on the evening of the great parade, 
Sir Philip Gibbs admitted: “I am certain that the 
American Legion now in Paris will not revive the 
spirit of militarism or national hatreds. I see their 
mission here as one more crossing of that bridge— 
the Atlantic—which does not divide America from 
Europe, but links up our human family in sympathy 
and friendship and moral co-operation. France knows 
now and once again that, apart from petty differences 
and the squalid arithmetic of trade, the heart of 
America as represented by this Legion is strong in 
friendship and good will. That is the big meaning 
behind the carnival spirit and behind that pilgrimage 
to graves of those American soldiers who will not 
see the illuminations in Paris to-night nor walk 
among its laughing crowds.” 

That 7s the big meaning behind the Legion Con- 
vention. As one who was in Paris during the days of 
preparation and during the Convention itself, as one 
who saw the great parade and who went with delega- 
tions of the Legion to the old battle-fields, and who 
tried to get at the spirit of it all, I want to give you 
some idea of the picture as it unrolled before my own 
eyes and of the meaning which I read there. 


I. The Service in Notre Dame 
The official religious service, opening the Con- 
vention, took place in the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
on Sunday, Sept. 18, the day before the great parade. 


The vast building, with its historic memories, 
the coronation place of kings and emperors—where 
the robe of Napoleon is still preserved with other 
treasured objects—its chapels where heroic prelates 
stood against mobs in times of revolution till stricken 
down by their insane fury, one of whose massive 
pillars bears to-day a recent tablet ‘“‘to the memory of 
a million Britons who gave their lives for France.” 
That cathedral was crowded with ten thousand 
Frenchmen and Americans who reverently entered 
into the service. Before the high altar sat Pershing 
and Foch and other great generals of the war, the 
dignitaries and officials of the French Republic, the 
Mayor of New York, and others high in the councils 
of our own nation. Mass was conducted by Cardinal 
Dubois, Archbishop of Paris. A wonderful choir, 
accompanied by the great organ, voiced the grati- 
tude of all to that God “who doeth His will in the 
armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.”” The address was made by Father Wolfe of 
the United States, national Chaplain of the Legion, 
a priest who had served on the front line in eight 
battles, “‘administering the rites of his church to the 
soldiers, encouraging them, aiding with the wounded 
and burying the dead,’”’ and who had been cited for 
extraordinary gallantry by General Pershing. He 
was a member of the ritual committee at Minne- 
apolis which laid the foundation for the present Legion 
ceremonial. His address recalled the historic friend- 
ship of France and the United States, and pledged the 
future. Together we established the United States, 
together we saved France, together we shall preserve 
the peace of mankind. 

After the address by Father Wolfe, there was an 
interval of silence. Then something happened that 
had never happened there before. The mighty organ, 
in tones that made the pillars vibrate, thundered forth 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The effect was electric. 
It brought every one instantly to his feet.. The notes 
thrilled us to the depths. Another moment of silence! 
Then the “‘Marseillaise’’ went crashing among the 
arches. I can not describe it. Men did not shout. 
They did not cheer. They stood spellbound. They 
looked at each other with streaming eyes and passed 
silently out—the blended strains of the two national 
anthems making one music in all hearts. That was 
the opening of the American Legion Convention. 


Il. The Great Parade 


On Monday came the Great Parade. It formed 
in the Place d’Iena around the equestrian statue of 
Washington. It moved up the Avenue d’Iena to the 
Are de Triomphe, passed reverently by the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier and down the Champs Elysees to 
the Hotel de Ville, and dispersed in the great plaza 
before Notre Dame. A wall of French soldiers guarded 
each side of the line of march. 

There was no military aspect to that parade. It 
has been called ‘‘a carnival of comradeship rather 
than a military parade. There was no grim war 
spirit about those battalions of civilians, in service 
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caps above their ordinary clothes, some of them carry- 
ing umbrellas or walking sticks, many of them march- 
ing out of step. Most of them were laughing and 
waving hands at the vast crowds cheering them.” 
The spirit of good fellowship prevailed. The proces- 
sion was strictly American—democratic, humorous, 
free-hearted. Every state and territory was repre- 
sented, from Alaska to Panama. There were also 
foreign posts that brought up the rear, with a few 
representatives each from Italy, Cuba, Greece, and 
one lone legionnaire from China. 

It was a picturesque procession. Ten-gallon 
hats and boots and spurs were evident in the delega- 
tion from Arizona. Wearing great wide-brimmed 
sombreros and high-heeled cowboy boots, the detach- 
ment from New Mexico divided honors with other 
detachments from the West. The novelty of Indians 
from Oklahoma in war paint was cheered all along 
the line.. Sunny as the sunflowers which blazed on 
their caps were the boys from Kansas; those from 
Louisiana were trim in blue tunics and white trousers. 
As they went by, one French woman who thought that 
Louisiana was still a French colony inquired if they 
also spoke English in Louisiana. The size of the dele- 
gates from Texas explained to some of the onlookers 
why Texas has to be the largest state in the Union. 
As certain ones expressed it, in English mixed with 
French, “They need beaucowp room!” Shades of the 
old South and the strains of “‘Dixie’”’ seemed to hover 
over the delegation from Alabama, each member of 
which flew a puff of whitest cotton at the forepeak of 
his overseas cap. Their military movements were 
not very precise, but their smiles and enthusiasm won 
the responses of the crowd from the Place d’Iena to 
the Isle de la Cite. The New Yorkers, exalted by the 
presence of Mayor Walker and led by a company of 
New York police, strode along behind a highly ani- 
mated Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. 

Then there were banners and-placards. The 
Missour oys announced the fact that General Per- 
shing was born within their boundaries, while Minne- 
sota blazoned on its placards “L’Etat de Lindbergh,” 
and South Dakota told the world that President 
Coolidge had been fishing in her lakes. The Hawaiians, 
who had crossed two oceans to join their comrades 
in France, wore the lei wreath of their country about 
their necks. The delegates from Maine were in bright 
green blazers, white caps and green and white uni- 
forms, followed by a goodly number of the Auxiliary, 
behind the banner of Maine with its pine tree em- 
blems. When the men from Michigan appeared the 
crowds on the sidewalks rent the air with shouts; for 
they saw in the red and blue zouave uniforms some- 
thing akin to that of the French Zouaves. These 
Wolverine lads, splendidly trained, did the figure eight 
drill in the Place de l’Opera, and quickly swung around 
into line to follow the Battle Creek band, one of the 
loudest and most military in the march. The Cali- 
fornians, in Spanish garb, reflected the sunshine of 
their state, and its aspirations too, for they had set 
up before the headquarters on the banks of the Seine 
a signboard with the legend, “City limits of Los 
Angeles.” The beautiful Maryland flag rippled over 
uniforms of black aad gold. Virginia could boast 
that Commander Byrd’s brother was their governor, 


and the Old Dominion swung down the Avenue de 
l’Opera as bravely and boldly as if General Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson were still 
leading the procession. Bringing up the rear of the 
state units, in uniforms of many hues, marched the 
men of Massachusetts—the largest of the New England 


‘ delegations, successors of those who fought at Lexing- 


ton and Concord. One of their bands struck up 
“Tipperary,” while the heroic drum major from Bos- 
ton played magic tricks with his baton, tossing it high 
in air and twirling it with incredible dexterity, to the 
admiration of the multitudes. Far away were the 
pomp and circumstance of war, and it was just a 
hearty human throng that filed through the streets 
of Paris; but underneath it all was a seriousness that 
remembered the past and resolved for the future! 


III. The Unknown Soldier 

When the procession reached the Arc de Triomphe, 
the standards were lowered and the music of the 
bands was hushed. Slowly and reverently the thou- 
sands passed by the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and on into the Champs Elysees. 

Let us linger here a moment, for each nation has 
its unknown hero, and once they fought—it may be 
side by side. The body of this soldier of France was 
brought from Verdun. He had-heard—more than 
once—the words: ‘They shall not pass.” He had 
helped to make that pledge good. They did not pass. 
He had played his part. He had given his life for 
France. And in a forgotten shambles he lay, and 
would lie forever. But that was not to be. 

One day, there came to Verdun officers of a vic- 


‘torious France desiring the body of some son of the 


Tri-Color who would forever symbolize all those who 
had passed beyond, and their work. They lifted him 
from his unmarked grave and carried him to the 
crypt of the Verdun citadel, where lay seven others 
whose identity was absolutely lost. For a night, 
these former comrades in arms lay together,’ guarded - 
by a sentinel whose long bayonet gleamed in the 
moonlight. The next day a reverent group of high 
officials stood before the silent row. One of these 
officials called from the ranks a simple poilu of the 
182d French Infantry and said to him: 

“Soldier, here is a bouquet, gathered on the Ver- 
dun battlefield. You are going to place it on a coffin 
which will be that of the French Soldier to the flight 
of time. This is the greatest homage France has 
ever accorded to one of her children, but this homage is 
nothing in comparison with that which is due him 
who, by his heroism, saved law, liberty and justice.” 

The poilu accepted the flowers and walked slowly 
till he reached the sixth box in the row. There, as if 
commanded by some power which said, “This is the 
man,” he halted and laid his flowers down. An ar- 
tizan stepped forward and affixed a plate which read, 
“A Soldier of France.” They brought him on Armis- 
tice day, November 11, 1920—the caisson with its 
flag-draped burden—through lines of silent people, 
to the Place d’Etoile, to the Star of Paris, to the Arc 
de Triomphe, while a deep-voiced gun boomed fifty- 
one times—once for every month of the war. And 
overhead from every building floated the Tri-Color of 
France. So came the Unknown from the trenches of 
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Verdun to his grave beneath “the great arch built to 
the glory of Napoleon,” with whose spirit his own 
perchance holds converse to-day of the France they 
loved. At his head burns the eternal flame that 
symbolizes the courage and patriotism of himself 


and of his brother soldiers. To this shrine come pil- 


grims and processions from lands beyond the seas 
with flowers and the thanks of millions. And as our 
legionnaires looked down upon that tomb, I wonder 
whether some of them did not think of a tomb in Ar- 
lington where lies unknown another whose unselfish 
sacrifice, as that of this poilu, should make the world 
recall still another man, a Man almost “‘unknown” in 
his day, almost “unknown” in ours, “who died some 
twenty centuries ago—as they died—that this world 
might have peace.” 


IV. Visit to the Battle-Fields 


After the great parade, came a series of visits to 
the battle-fields where French and American had 
fought side by side. 

These were strangely changed. The ravages of 
war were being rapidly repaired. New villages are 
rising out of the ruins. The plough had drawn its 
furrows where the trenches ran. Harvests were being 
gathered on fields that had been sown with death. 
Orchards had been replanted whose trees had ruth- 
lessly been cut down. Still enough was left, however, 
to show how savage and bitter had been the strife. 
The awful voleano of Hill 108, near Bery-au-bac, 
still gaped deep and wide; Belleau Wood, which 
Foch called “‘the Cradle of Victory,” was still strewn 
with battered helmets and broken guns and torn 
shoes, while abandoned cannon lurked in some of its 
recesses. It is one thing to conquer a foe, it is another 
thing to conquer the ravages made by the foe. The 
French conquered the one; the indomitable spirit 
of France is conquering the ravages. Soon the ruins 
will be memories. 

Up a rugged and muddy road from Chamery and 
across a brown field is a grave that legionnaires and 
others lovingly visit. There, on the 14th of July, 
in 1919, a young aviator fell within the German lines. 
They buried him where he lay, leaving a board with 
the name inscribed upon it and the words “American 
Aviator.” A rude railing runs around the grave and 
two small faded flags stand beneath the white cross 
at the head—the Tri-Color and the Stars and Stripes. 
A marble slab almost overgrown with briars and 
grasses lies upon the tomb. A peasant standing by 
pointed to it and said, “His father put that there!” 
The inscription reads, ‘““He has out-soared the shad- 
ows of our night,” and beside this just the name of his 
son, Quentin Roosevelt. In memory of this son, 
Theodore Roosevelt gave the village of Chamery a 
fountain. One of the legionnaires who had talked with 
this boy of twenty the day before he died, said that 
Quentin had modestly confided to him his ambition 
to prove worthily that he was his father’s son! That 
first day’s pilgrimage ended at Chateau-Thierry. 

Another pilgrimage took us through Argonne 
Forest to Pont-a-Mousson, Verdon, Thiacourt and 
St. Mihiel. In every village the houses blazed with 
American flags and the crowds upon the sidewalks 
shouted, “Vive l’Amerique!” At Thiacourt a shadow 
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fell upon the scene when a man of middle age, who 
had been there during the bombardment, rushed out 
to greet the legionnaires and was struck and killed by 
a passing truck. We went on to Douamont, where a 
great monument is being erected in which the bones 
of thousands who fell are to be gathered. We looked 
upon the famous trench near by which a mine ex- 
plosion closed over a hundred and twenty men who 
stood with fixed bayonets waiting the word of com- 
mand. There they stand in their living tomb, while 
the bayonets protruding above the earth tell the story 
of their fate. On our way to the cemetery at St. 
Mihiel, some one points to a trench line a short dis- 
tance from the road where Dr. Deimon—of the First 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis—lost his life 
while ministering as chaplain to his men. 

The cemetery of St. Mihiel!—acres upon acres of 
consecrated ground, miles upon miles of white crosses, 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. Under those crosses 
high hearts have turned to dust. High hearts have 
turned to dust, but high purposes live. They live in 
the hearts of comrades who survive. They live to 
link more closely the survivors. ‘Those who have 
passed through such moments together,” said Poin- 
care on this field of the dead, “are better able to 
realize the unbreakable ties which bind our two coun- 
tries to each other.’”’ Those high purposes live as 
pledges to the high hearts that have turned to dust 
under the white crosses. They are pledges to the 
dead that their labors and sacrifices shall not be in 
vain; that liberty and justice shall not perish from the 
earth! 


V. The Place of the Armistice 


Just beyond the old city of Compiegne—famous 
for its beautiful palace, noted also as the place where 
Jeanne d’Are was betrayed to her foes—there lies in 
the heart of Compiegne Forest an open space called 
the “Cross-roads of the Armistice.” 

During the war rails had been laid from Rethondes 
station into the forest, a short distance from the cross- 
roads. It was a siding for the heavy artillery of the 
French. When the ambassage had been sent from 
the German lines asking conditions of peace, Marshal 
Foch decided to meet the German plenipotentiaries 
on this railroad. On November 11, 1918, the coaches 
came and stood on different branches side by side. 
These positions are now marked. Marshal Foch re- 
ceived the German representatives in his car, and 
there upon his table the signatures were exchanged; 
firing was ordered to cease, on the 11th day of No- 
vember, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Such a place was bound to be memorable. Pil- 
grims were sure to come from all parts of the world to 
that shrine of Victory and Peace. A building is now 
being erected there to house the historic car. Already 
at the entrance of the open space in the forest, a monu- 
ment has been set up by the Matin, newspaper of Paris 
—a monument of pink sandstone from the hills of 
Saverne, dedicated ‘‘To the heroic soldiers of France, 
defenders of Fatherland and Right, the Glorious 
Liberators of Alsace and Lorraine.’”’” The monument 
bears a sword, wreathed in olive leaves—emblem of 
peace—and resting upon a brass eagle, overthrown 
but not pierced to the death. Between the two bits 
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of railway that mark where stood the two coaches on 
that historic day, lies a huge granite slab, taken from 
the quarries of Vire, bearing this inscription, ‘Here 
on the 11th of November, 1918, succumbed the crimi- 
nal pride of the German Empire, vanquished by the 
free peoples which it hoped to enslave.” 

The President of the United States has called 
upon us to give “expression to our gratitude that 


The Strength of the 


peace exists and to our sincere desire that such amic- 
able relations with all other peoples may continue.’” 
Our hearts are in accord with the President’s desire. 
And we record our conviction that, among all the 
forces working in this direction, none has been mightier 
than the Convention of the American Legion in Paris 
and its pilgrimage of good will among the capitals of 
Europe. 


Hills Is Theirs Also 


Mary Grace Canfield 


mE) built our houses upon the sand, we built 
§| our bridges and our roads upon the sand, 
and the floods came and houses, bridges, 

Q953} roads, were washed away. The sand 
foundations went out like thistledown before the 
wind. The valleys of sand were the accumulations 
of ages, they were the glacial drift. Apparently they 
were sound and compact, but when a wild storm 
comes from the tropics, meets one from the Canadian 
Rockies, and they are walled in with high pressure 
areas on the Maine coast and west of the Connecticut 
valley, areas that could not be penetrated by the 
storms, something had to happen. The storms broke 
on each other, and beautiful Vermont was prostrated. 
The desolation is terrific. To have houses washed 
away is bad enough, but to have the ground on which 
they stood all gone is dreadful. In Gaysville the river 
flows where the houses stood. All up and down the 
beautiful valleys roads are utterly ruined. 

The first Sunday after the storm I rode on a 
gravel train for a few miles up the White River valley. 
I had driven that way the day before the storm, and 
had talked about the fertile meadows, the many fine 
trees and comfortable homes. Now I saw only waste 
and destruction—all the trees prostrate, the farms 
buried under two or three feet of sand, wreckage of 
buildings everywhere. We were told they needed 
bread, and the next morning a thousand loaves went 
out from our village to supply the want. A bread 
wagon had gotten to us from White River Junction, 
a distance of thirteen miles, only by driving over the 
hills nearly forty miles. 

How strange it seemed to have no electricity, 
no mails, no trains, no communication with the state. 
A couple of newspapers were brought in Sunday, 
and what interest they aroused! On Monday, Nov. 21, 
Rutland and Bennington expect to have a passenger 
train, the first in eighteen days. It will be weeks be- 
fore the Central Vermont can get a train to Burling- 
ton. Our little Woodstock road is submerged for 
several miles, and to-morrow we have a special town 
meeting to see what can be done for it. Up our valley, 
there were places where the roads were washed out 
deeper than the river bed. A great source of worry is 
the cracking of the roads and their settling. 

In our village some of the nice old homes on the 
river opposite the Inn are in serious trouble—their 
foundations are constantly settling, the houses have 
to be jacked up, the earth cracks open. A near-by 
bridge is affected the same way. No one knows just 
what to do. Engineers have been called in consulta- 
tion, and the settling goes on. 


A most extraordinary thing happened at Caven- 
dish, when the road, seven houses and a great hill 
split and all went out down the valley. This opening 
is one-half mile in length, about one hundred feet 
deep and in the widest part about three hundred feet. 
It is very close to our beautiful old stone church. 
There as here the ground keeps cracking further back. 
Several houses and the schoolhouse were hanging on 
the brink when I was there last Tuesday. 

Our church at Gaysville was not destroyed, but 
the Rev. Verdi Mack Martin, one of our ministers, 
who lives there, lost her home. 

Our house is on an ancient hill road, so it was 
above the floéds. A little hurrying brook flows a bit 
west by the house, which in dry weather is innocent 
of water. It became a torrent, and all the afternoon 
I watched the water piling up in the low land beyond. 
The rain poured down in torrents, darkness came on, 
and the autos came up this hill road, for the river road 
just below was a swirling stream. Presently lights 
were flashing, and I went out into the storm and found 
the big culvert gone and cars creeping over the crum- 
bling earth. Soon they had to stop and this road was 
closed, and for days it was one of my tasks to clean 
and fill and light the lanterns which warned of dan- 
ger on this hill road. I loathe old smelly lanterns. 

All the men of this town spent Armistice day and 
the Sunday following working on the roads, a gift of 
their labor to the state. The Dartmouth boys, a 
thousand of them, came over and helped clean up 
White River Junction, Hartford and West Hartford. 
The boys from the colleges in the state have done 
heroic work, as have the people all over the state. 

There has been loss of life, of homes, of valuable 
stock, of farms. The drowning of the Lieutenant 
Governor is'one of the tragedies. The spirit of the 
people is marvelous. On foot, by horseback and 
planes, mail has been carried, also relief to the suf- 
fering. Were it spring-time, the rebuilding could 
go on rapidly, but winter is upon us, and in Vermont 
we have deep snows and severe cold. Fortunately up 
to date weather conditions. have been favorable, but 
any day we may be snowed in. 

Now only temporary repairs can be made to the 
roads and temporary bridges built. The work of re- 
pair is being pushed all over the state so that some 
degree of transportation can be effected. 

These Vermonters are a sturdy folk and, though 
there is suffering and loss, they will some day be vic- 
torious, for in their hearts and characters there is a 
strength that is the strength of these hills. 

Woodstock, Vt., Nov. 20, 1927. 
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Reaction Not the Whole Story” 


Sydney B. Snow 


SOME periods in the history of mankind are 
“| periods of equilibrium. Society for the time 
being attains a state of adjustment. Men 
3 are born, grow up, live out their lives and die 
in a world that they can understand, and for which 
they have been prepared. Both the philosophy and 
the mechanics of living are accepted by and seem 
reasonable to the average man. Orders of society are 
fixed, men’s needs are known, and methods of produc- 
tion fit those needs. 

Then something happens to disturb the adjust- 
ment. A new discovery, or a new thought, brings into 
the world some mechanical appliance, or into the 
minds of men some dream, that throws everything 
askew. There follows a period of readjustment. The 
old order is torn down or crumbles; the old sanctions 
are questioned; the old ideals topple from their pedes- 
tals. Slowly, painfully, a new adjustment must be 
made, a new balance must be reached. 

That we are in such a period of change to-day no 
one will deny. The amazing discoveries of the past 
century—widening the boundaries of knowledge im- 
measurably, bringing on what we call the industrial 
revolution, turning social theories upside down, and 
forcing men to question everything—have made read- 
justment inevitable. Already before the Great War 
the average man was finding life difficult to understand; 
now, the war having speeded up the process of change, 
he is bewildered. 

In time of bewilderment it is natural to turn back. 
All along the line, in the affairs of men, close observers 
find evidence of reaction. This is particularly ob- 
servable in religion, and especially in Christianity, 
the religion of the Western world. The discoveries 
of science have undermined its very foundations; or 
rather, have undermined what men have fondly be- 
lieved to be its foundations. In spite of this many 
cling to those foundations the more persistently, find- 
ing no others in sight. The fundamentalist move- 
ment in the United States is a notable example. 

Religious reaction, however, is not confined to 
the United States. During two recent visits of con- 
siderable length in England, I have been questioned 
closely by many regarding fundamentalism, and have 
been assured with a good deal of satisfaction by my 
questioners that there was no such movement there. 
In crudity of expression there may be in Great Britain 
nothing like our fundamentalist moment; neverthe- 
less reaction is as evident in religious life there as here. 
The most vigorous and assertive wing in the Church 
of England to-day is the Anglo-Catholic party, stand- 
ing for superstitions more gross than those which 
fundamentalism represents. The doctrines which 
they advocate were termed by Bishop Barnes of 
Birmingham only the other day as “having affinities 
with magic—religious beliefs of a lower cultural level 
than that of our present civilization,” and, protested 


*An address delivered at ihe General Convention in Hart- 
ford, Friday evening, Oct. 21, by the new secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


this stout advocate of PPiccniad ta declares that 
“the whole theological scheme reared by Augustine 
can be rejected without injury to the main fabric of 
Christian belief’—‘“‘No man shall drive me to Ten- 
nessee or Rome.” Return to a form of fundamental- 
ism by the Church of England is the object of a group 
of persistent leaders in that church. 

In Roman Catholic countries the tendency is 
similar. Outspoken modernism in the church was 
effectively crushed by Pope Pius IX early in the 
century; there is no question about the reactionary 
character of the institution. Yet in spite of the di- 
rection of its thought, the church is said by those 
familiar with its affairs to have made notable gains 
since the war. In time of doubt, men are sometimes 
eager for the voice of authority; in perplexity they find 
the church a refuge, and its teachings an anodyne for 
the pain of thought. The Eastern Church, unlike 
the Church of Rome, being national in character, is 
tied up with secular politics and its hierarchy im- 
mersed in affairs of state. Like the Church of Rome 
it nurtures much genuine piety, but does not en- 
courage freedom of thought. It carries on a colorful 
ceremonial, favorable to the development of mysticism, 
of an unintellectual and non-moral type. Such a 
church would survive, were Spengler’s forecast of the 
break-up of Western civilization to be realized, to 
nourish the superstition and afford a mode of worship 
for the self-contained villages that alone would remain 
of Europe’s peoples. 

In Protestant countries on the Continent, also, 
religious reaction is evident. The old state-supported 
church of Germany has been recently described, by an 
observer who knows conditions there well, as “‘petri- 
fied.” With a tradition behind it of non-interference 
in affairs of state, this church has more than ever 
withdrawn from interest in the life of now, to devote 
itself to preparation for death, which is regarded as a 
release from the ills of the world. 

Quite as striking since the war is the relapse from 
twentieth century hope and idealism of many outside 
the churches who before the war were devoting them- 
selves to social and political reform on humanitarian 
grounds. In their bewilderment and disillusion they 
have lost faith in man and his power to create. 

In the religious life of Europe, however, reaction, 
though very noticeable, is not the whole tale. In many 
quarters movements are under way that together 
would make a world-wide progressive church. In 
England the Unitarian Church, like the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches in America; stands to-day, 
as it has stood for one hundred years, for outspoken 
liberalism. In type of adherents and looseness of 
organization it is very much like its sister church in 
the United States. Both in recent times have suffered 
from complacency and the deadening feeling that 
their work was done; but now the complacency of the 
British Unitarian Church, as of the American Uni- 
tarian Church, is gone. It is reorganizing itself to be 
better fitted to meet the demands of modern life; with 
a new spirit it is facing the opportunities of the day. 
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Modern Christianity, however, is not represented 
in Great Britain by the Unitarian Church only, al- 
though the Unitarian Church is its sole thorough- 
going representative. There are liberal wings in the 
more conservative churches, particularly in the Church 
of England. An outstanding example is the Guild 
House in London, where Maude Royden, foremost 
preacher in England to-day, graces the pulpit. Here 
not only is the heart stirred by searching personal 
appeal, but the mind is informed and the conscience 
is aroused on the major social, political and inter- 
national issues of the day. Although Miss Royden is 
a member of the Church of England (which does not 
of course officially countenance her movement), 
her viewpoint both theologically and socially is com- 
pletely liberal. 

In France the liberal wing of the Protestant 
Church, though small (as indeed all Protestantism 
there is small), is turned towards the future. An in- 
teresting branch of its work, particularly in Paris, 
is among students. Its sponsors believe that by special 
attention to foreign students, who flock there by 
thousands, international understanding will be pro- 
moted. They believe themselves to represent France, 
especially to students of former enemy countries, in 
the Christian spirit of good-will. 

Perhaps the most striking example of a thorough- 
ly modernist church is found in one of the new coun- 
tries of Europe, Czecho-Slovakia. Here, when the 
political freedom dreamed of for generations was given 
by the Treaty of Versailles, a spontaneous movement 
toward religious freedom developed. This was ex- 
pressed in the beginning by a mob which tore down 
the statue of the Virgin that for centuries faced the 
statue of John Huss in the square—an act signifying 
not so much disrespect toward the Virgin, as joy at 
the release from Austrian church control. Many 
priests and congregations left the Roman Catholic 
Church in a body, forming the new National Church. 
At first a mere separation from Rome, this church 
soon began to show liberal tendencies. Its priests 
married and abandoned their clerical dress for daily 
wear. The mass was translated into the vernacular 
and the elements explained to the people as symboli- 
cal. John Huss was adopted as patron saint and the 
cup as symbol; on stated occasions the communion is 
offered to the worshipers in both kinds. Others in 
the new republic flocked to the Protestant churches 
and missions, which were not slow to see their oppor- 
tunity and were subsidized by money that poured in 
from other lands. When these “converts” found, how- 
ever, that they had merely moved from one orthodoxy 
to another, they fell away, and the enlarged churches 
and mission halls were emptier than before. 

Then sprang up what has already been described 
as the most striking example of a new modernist 
church in Europe. It is under the leadership of a 
former Baptist minister, Dr. Norbert Capek, who was 
supported in the beginning by the American Unitarian 
Association. Starting only five years ago, Dr. Capek 
has gathered a church of several thousand members. 
He preaches every Sunday morning to almost a 
thousand people, in the evening to a congregation 
only a little smaller and on a week-night to an audience 
of equal size. I happened to visit Prague last April on 


the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the church, 
and met some of its members. Among them are many 
of the same type that are found in our liberal churches 
here, professional and business people of high cultiva- 
tion and intelligence. Besides these, however, are 
many artisans and others who work with their hands, 
and a large number of students. The services are bare 
in the extreme; interest centers on the sermon, de- 
scribed to me as “philosophic-religious’’ in character, 
discussing a wide variety of topics from the liberal 
religious viewpoint. This church is not only large in 
numbers and influential in personnel, it is helping to 
direct the National Church toward greater and greater 
liberalism. The National Church with its Roman 
Catholic tradition and close associatiof with politics 
can not advance at equal speed with Dr. Capek’s 
church, newly formed and completely independent of 
the state. Dr. Capek, however, is in friendly associa- 
tion with its leaders, and lectures at its theological 
college. At the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, held in Prague in August, the National Church 
extended a hospitable welcome and definitely joined 
the Congress, thus putting itself in fellowship with 
the Universalist and Unitarian Churches of America. 

In Hungary and Rumania is established the oldest 
avowedly liberal church in Christendom—the Uni- 
tarian Church of Transylvania, dating from the 
Reformation. Standing in those days for the unity 
of the God-head and for complete religious toleration, 
it survived succeeding waves of persecution only be- 
cause of the isolated position of its churches in moun- 
tain villages on the dangerous edge of Western Europe. 
It has always been a liberal church; for the past cen- 


‘tury it has been in close touch with the Unitarian 


churches of England and America, and has been 
guided by their developing thought. The fortunes 
of war turned the Hungarian province of Transyl- 
vania over to Rumania. Under domination of that 
power, the Unitarian Church, being Hungarian in 
nationality, has suffered the most persistent persecu- 
tion in its history. It was my fortune in the spring 
of 1920 to visit, on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, all of our churches in this unhappy land, 
and I revisited them last spring. These churches with 
their precious heritage and their important function 
as liberals in a prevailingly orthodox environment, are 
now fighting, with their backs to the wall, for their 
very existence. 

In such a period as our own, of prevailing reac- 
tion, a religion of hope, adapted to the needs of a new 
day, is the great want. For the Western world that 
religion is Christianity; but the only Christianity 
that can survive and be serviceable is one which the 
revelations of science can not touch. Essential Chris- 
tianity, which is not of any age and time, if freed of 
its overlay of creed, ceremonial and sectarian or- 
ganization, will meet the world’s need. 

We of the avowedly modernist churches, who find 
ourselves now no longer on the outskirts but on the 
firing line of Christian progress in America, can take 
heart in knowing that we are part of a world-wide 
movement—making the Progressive Church of the 
future. Against the widespread pessimism of the 
day, both in and out of churches, we present an un- 
diminished faith in man as the child of God, his des- 
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tiny in his own hands, helping to do God’s work. In 
the doubt and perplexity of the times, we offer Christ’s 
doctrine of good-will (uncomplicated by schemes of 
salvation reaching into another world), as a guiding 
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principle in personal relations, in social reconstruction, 
and in international affairs. We are beginning to 
realize as never before that our service is not to 
our own adherents only, but to the world. 


In Seeking Unity Start Right’ 


Charles R. Joy 


E are trying here in All Souls an amazing 
experiment with amazing results. Start- 
ing with a union of Congregational and 
Unitarian peoples, we have added to our 
numbers many other varieties, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Episcopalian, and others, who are finding 
it possible to create a unity of the spirit, in which both 
minister and people have absolute freedom of thought 
and speech, though I must confess that the people 
enjoy the freedom of thought, while the minister for 
the most part monopolizes the freedom of speech. 
We are aware, of course, that there are larger and 
more important matters than unity. Thomas Masa- 
ryk, while an exile in London, listened to the story 
of Christian unity in Scotland and the advance which 
had been made towards it, and then asked two simple 
questions. First: Is the desire for Christian unity the 
result of a deepening or a shallowing of the religious 
life? Second: What do you propose to do with a united 
church? These are pertinent questions. We all know 
those whose interest in religion is so slight, whose 
convictions are so weak, that they do not see any sense 
in the differences about which others feel so deeply. 
They are for unity because of a shallowing of the 
religious life. Others we know who have somehow 
been misled into thinking of Christian unity as an ul- 
timate goal, an end in itself. After all, a united church 
is only a tool in the hands of God. The real question 
is: How do you propose to use this tool, when you 
possess it? 

Here in All Souls we are trying to remember the 
dangers suggested by those two questions. We are 
trying to make our unity the result of a deepening of 
the religious life, and we are trying to make our church 
an unselfish force for. good in the community. 

When this conference was planned it was not 
known what was going to happen at Hartford. Hart- 
ford has now spoken with clarity, with conviction, 
with decision. It would perhaps be easy to exag- 
gerate the significance of the step taken at Hartford. 
The man on the street is talking of a merger between 
these two great fellowships, Congregational and 
Universalist. Of course, all informed persons know 
that nothing of the kind was either contemplated or 
effected. In neither church will any great change be 
evident for some time to come. Each church will 
go on its own way with a bit more co-operation with 
and a bit more sympathy for the other. It would be 
easy to exaggerate the significance of the step taken 
at Hartford. But it would also be easy to underesti- 
mate it. The action taken there is far more than the 
gesture of friendliness which others are terming it. 
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*Address of Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell on taking the 
chair at the meeting of the North Middlesex Conference, Lowell, 
Mass., Nov. 3, 1927. 


It is not always the length of a step that counts, but 
the direction of it. And the direction of the step 
taken at Hartford is unmistakably clear. 

It is in the light of this Hartford Convention 
that the Conference meets to-day. We are here to 
continue that discussion. We are to have three edi- 
tors discuss the subject with the utmost freedom and 
candor. I do not know what they may say, but we 
know in general what their attitude is. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the Christian Register has never 
borne a denominational name in the more than a 
century of its existence. The Christian Leader dropped 
its denominational name a few years ago. The Con- 
gregationalist still retains its name, but it represents 
a fellowship of churches that has gone farther than 
either Unitarian or Universalist in this respect, for 
at the meeting of the National Council at Omaha 
the whole church voted to give up the name of Con- 
gregationalist, if that name should be found to stand 
in the way of Christian unity. 

These editors are all men who believe in Christian 
unity. But we want to know to-day if they can agree 
as to the kind of unity they believe in. There are dif- 
ferent kinds, of course. There is the kind represented 
by the good Scotch lady who always thought the 
problem of unity a very simple one. “You gie a little, 
and I gie a little,’”’ she said, “‘and we’ll all be Presby- 
terians.” There is also the kind represented by the 
story that came out of the great Irish railway strike 
of 1911. One of the strike-breakers, who had never 
driven an engine before, carried his train far beyond 
the station before he could bring it to a stop, and 
then in backing carried it just as far in the other di- 
rection. One of the strikers who was picketing at the 
station ran up to him and shouted, ‘‘Stop where yez 
are, and we'll shift the station for yez.” 

The problem of Christian unity is not that of 
making Catholics, or Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, 
or Unitarians, out of all the world. Neither is it the 
problem of being accommodating. We can not shift 
our platform to suit the exigencies of the moment. 
The problem of church unity is one of finding a fel- 
lowship big enough and vital enough, not to swallow 
up our differences, but to encourage them instead, be- 
cause differences make for richness of life. I some- 
times think it is not our differences that divide us, so 
much as it is our bad tempers. 

The whole task might be simpler if we could 
build from the bottom up rather than from the top 
down. Usually in dealing with this question we start 
with our differences, and then we try to build down to 
a firm foundation. Why not start upon the common 
ground of our humanity and build up from that a 
rich structure of differing thought and life? That is, 
at least, my own conception of the better way of pro- 
cedure. 
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Getting Ready for Christmas 


I. The Joy of the Generous Heart 
Albert D. Belden 


This sermon is the first in a series on “Getting 
Ready for Christmas.”’ The writer, the Rev. A. D. 
Belden, D. D., who for some years has been pastor of 
St. George’s Church (Congregational), Westclifi-on-Sea, 
England, recently was installed as minister of the fa- 
mous Whitefield Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, 
London. From the London Daily Herald we take the 
following account of the beginning of his ministry: 

Round his vestry were hung the portraits of 
previous ministers. They included George Whitef-eld, 
Silvester Horne, Charter Piggott, George Suttle, and 
Maurice Watts, ‘‘each one of them an inspiration to me,” 
he said. 

“While Iam here,’”’ Mr. Belden said, “‘I will exercise 
my opinion as a citizen and pursue my own politics—in 
this case in connection with the Labor Party—as Sil- 
vester Horne did in connection with the Liberal Party. 
But this does not mean party politics in the work of 
Whitefield’s. The chief business in the case of a great 
church like Whitefield’s is to provide the spiritual power 
without which there can be no worthy life, and to do it 
by means of a strong sympathetic interest in all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 

He added: ‘‘I want to establish astrong relationship 
between free Christianity and Labor. Great numbers 
of Socialists have been unchurched because of their 
strong opinions. They need a spiritual home. The La- 
bor Movement is in need of a spiritual dynamic, erd I 
hope to contribute to the creation of it.” 


MINE of the most profound and beautiful of 
#i Christ’s sayings is preserved for us by St. 
Paul. 
Ephesus he quotes Jesus as saying, “It is 
happier to give than to receive.” 

It is a pity that, just because this comes to us 
through the Acts of the Apostles instead of the Gos- 
pels, we should fail, as we do, to realize that it really 
is a word from Christ himself. That we do so fail is 


Speaking in farewell to the Elders of 


indicated by the jocular way in which this saying is. 


used. Again and again it is quoted by Christian 
people in such a way as to show plainly that they are 
frankly skeptical as to its truth. The simple truth of 
this saying could find no stronger evidence than in the 
abounding joy which results from Christmas generosity. 
Dickens’s great parable of the conversion of Scrooge 
is, as every reader feels, absolutely true to life. So 
far then from feeling annoyed by the large number 
and’ great urgency of the various appeals that are 
made to us, let us show our faith in Jesus by regard- 


ing them as a golden opportunity for realizing the 


!7? 


‘Soy of the generous heart 

For this joy is intensely real. It is a matter of 
human experience. It is not for nothing that the 
words “miser” and ‘miserable’ are so nearly alike. 
The words reflect the judgment of humanity concern- 
ing the misery of the miserly spirit. Of course it is 
real giving that Jesus means. His standard is a severe 
one, as we know. He watched the rich men pouring 
their gifts into the Temple treasury and the poor widow 
putting in her two mites and, with profound insight, 
instead of placing his measuring line on the gifts, 
he placed it on what they retained for themselves. The 


value of any gift in his sight is evidently the degree 
of sacrifice which it entails. For only then does the 
giver give a part of himself. “The gift without the 
giver is bare.” This was always Christ’s peculiar 
emphasis in the matter of giving. Speaking on one 
occasion to the Pharisees, who rejoiced in their repu- 
tation for alms-giving, Jesus uttered the great word, 
“Give for alms the things that are within.’’ Christ’s 
chief demand is for those gifts of brain and heart, of 
soul and sympathy and personal devotion, which, 
directed upon society, help to do away with that ab- 
ject need which calls for “charity.” 

Have you ever noticed how Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal in her famous hymn follows up the couplet relat- 
ing to money with the consecration of the intellect? 


“Take my silver end my gold, 

Not a mite would I withhold, 

Take my intellect and use 

Every power as Thou shalt choose.” 


This is the better form of charity, the true alms- 
giving, so to use one’s brains as to help men to need 
no help. How often our gifts become a substitute for 
fellowship; they are offered to get rid of another’s 
importunity or to relieve us of awkward responsibility. 
Jesus insists that it is only the soul who makes the 
inward gift of real sympathy and love for whom the 
fullest joy is reserved. The joy of the giver is not for 


‘the mere “‘bestower,” it is only for the “(generous 


heart.” 

When we further examine this experience we 
find that there are ascending degrees of this joy. The 
joy of the generous heart is in the first place the joy 
of possession. We all know the sense of power which 
comes with ownership of property. This experience 
is so real that it has become almost a mania with all 
civilized peoples. Yet a more careful analysis dis-. 
covers that it is not the retention of goods, or land, or 
money that preserves and perfects this joy of posses- 
sion, but their use. The supreme moment therefore 
of this joy is found when one exercises one’s posses- 
sive power at its ultimate point—namely, in the act 
of giving. Never is one’s power of possession so evi- 
dent and therefore so vivid to oneself as when one is 
royally and freely disposing of one’s property. There 
is a good story told of Andrew Carnegie, who had a 
passion for flowers. His gardener came to him one 
day complaining that the public made too free with 
his choicest roses, picking them liberally from the 
beds close to the road. The old man listened to him 
patiently and then said, with a chuckle in his voice: 
“So, Donald, the people appreciate our roses, do 
they? Then we must plant more of them!’’ 

There is indeed so much pleasure derivable from 
this supreme expression of power that “‘charity’’ may 
easily degenerate into a cheap self-pleasing. One 
enjoys the importance and sensation attached to 
liberality. 

Closely allied to this joy of perfect possession is 
the joy of heightened self-respect. The human soul 
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worships secretly all the fundamental virtues, how- 
ever it may fail to realize them in action. It ac- 
cordingly worships generosity, and every approxima- 
tion to it, however shallow, registers itself in an easier 
conscience and a higher self-esteem. 

So true is this that alms-giving has been-recog- 
nized in all religions as a most dangerous source of 
pride. There was, for example, attached to the prac- 
tise by the Pharisees a great doctrine of merit. The 
giving of alms won immense favor with God—and if 
with God then with themselves. 

One of the fundamental features of Paul’s teach- 
ing is his consciousness of how easily one’s very virtue 
may in this way become the source of a corrupting 
pride and self-esteem. There is but one way of escape 
from this subtle peril, namely, to learn how to give 
to the point where self is utterly lost sight of—where 
pity and love and good-will so consume the soul 
that one’s right hand does not know what one’s left 
hand does, so completely is self forgotten. This 
brings us to the supreme level of the joy of the gen- 
erous heart, to the joy of real human and divine 
fellowship. 

Generosity and kindness are both words which 
convey in their root meanings the idea of racial con- 
nection—of actions which honor the family bond of 
humanity and plunge one into the common life of the 
whole of Being. They represent such a sinking of self 
in one’s gen or kind that it becomes an instance of 


‘All the flood-tide of the world’s great anguish 
Forced thro’ the channel of a single heart.” 


And that tremendous experience brings with it 
a great joy. ‘‘Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
receive mercy.” ‘He that seeketh to lose his life for 
my sake, shall find it.” 

The miser, the selfish man, cuts himself off from 
humanity and impoverishes every sensation—especial- 
ly that of joy. It was when Silas Marner permitted 
a little girl to bridge, with her love, the gulf between 
his hardened heart and his fellow men that he began 
to live and to enjoy life again. Who so miserable as 
Scrooge till he took the plunge into the common 
human life about him, and then who so happy? The 
ancient Greeks used to speak of the private person, 
the exclusive person, as “‘zdzotes,’’ from which we ob- 
tain our modern epithet of “idiot,” and its meaning 
is still much the same. Nothing is so “idiotic” as 
greed and snobbery and the idea that one can be 
happy all by oneself. 


“Not in what we have but in what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare,”’ 


says Lowell, and he is right. 

Yet there is a further height still in this matter. 
Joy is mounting higher and higher and growing purer 
at every fresh level. The supreme joy is ours when 
in true generosity of spirit we enter into perfect fellow- 
ship with our Lord. Only the self-abandoned soul 
ever really reaches Christ. 

Thus we see that this question of giving is not a 
fringe aspect of the Christian life—it is the very way 
of salvation for our souls. If we follow our Lord he 
brings us to this spirit of utter self-abnegation. He 
brings us to the perfect consecration of all we possess 


and all we are, and in every real sacrifice of our self or 
our substance we achieve a closer fellowship with 
him. This is the meaning of his famous words: “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it 
unto me.”’ ‘“‘Whoso receiveth one of these little ones 
receiveth me.” The joy of the generous heart is 
the joy of perfect union with Christ—‘“‘He that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God.” 

There is a very beautiful story told in the life of 
Frank Crossley, the famous engineer. He employed 
a young engineer upon a certain piece of work which 
turned out to be a disastrous failure. Although the 
failure was due to miscalculation on the younger 
man’s part, Frank Crossley treated him with mag- 
nanimous generosity and subsidized him in a fresh 
attempt which retrieved the failure of the first. Speak- 
ing of Crossley afterwards to a friend the young en- 
gineer exclaimed, earnestly and reverently, “‘He 
treated me as I believe Jesus Christ would have done.” 
It is a great tribute, that! It is in that identification 
of our spirit with Christ’s that our salvation lies, it is 
the great highway into the purest joy possible to the 
human soul, into “the joy of the Lord,” the joy of 
the most generous heart. 

Now if this be all true, then the Christian will 
organize his life upon this truth. 

All our relation to this world’s goods, property or 
money, will be built not upon the maxims of the 
world but upon the evident truth of Christ’s great 
epigram, “It is happier to give than to receive.” 

It is for this wholesale change that the church is 
waiting. Christian people really can not afford to ape 
the standard of living and expenditure of their non- 
Christian neighbors. They can not afford it because 
they have in addition to finance the Kingdom of God. 
One fears that the relations of many Christian men 
and women to this their fundamental responsibility 
is anything but adequately realized. We give to the 
church just as much as we can conveniently spare, but 
we do not so organize our life as to be able to spare 
the maximum amount—yet all we have is supposed 
to be dedicated to God. What ingenuity and re- 
source, what self-denial, men will put into saving for a 
home, or raising capital for a new business, or to pur- 
chase some work of art—but to build the Kingdom of 
God! For that their giving is left to be haphazard, 
as they feel at this moment or that, as they are ap- 
pealed to eloquently or otherwise. 

What is needed is that men and women shall 
say: ‘“We are Christians before we are members of 
society—we will plan our life with a view to the econ- 
omy of the Kingdom of God. Christ looks not upon 
our gift but upon the sacrifice it involves.”” Then the 
Christian public would startle the world with its 
giving, then the “‘sinews of the holiest war’? would 
never be slack and Christian gold would speedily 
pave the streets of a City of God. 

Ask yourself seriously: What am I doing with my 
substance? Is it simply ministering to my own 
pleasure or comfort or to the purposes of the world, 
or is it really being devoted to the furtherance of the 
Kingdom of God? 

As a wit once remarked, “personal consecration 
is of little value unless it is purse-and-all.”’ The great 
thing to bear in mind is to put the claim of the Lord’s 
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work in the forefront of one’s thought, so that the 
first idea to greet any windfall of prosperity will be 
not self-indulgence or the pride of worldly display, but 
the need of the Kingdom of God. “As the Lord hath 
prospered you,” says the Apostle in writing of this 
matter, and he was not thinking, I am sure, merely 
of worldly prosperity, but of that vast contribution 
to our spiritual well-being which the Christian Society 


brings with it and which can never be measured in 
terms of cash-value. 

Think of all Christ sacrificed for you and me— 
the wealth that he surrendered that ‘through his 
poverty we might become rich,” and then go out into 
life no longer to ask “‘how little’ but “how much can 
I give?” For it is the Lord of Truth who declares to 
you, “It is happier to give than to receive.” 


The Death Penalty at Sing Sing 


What the Figures Show 


Lewis E. Lawes 


ee INCE 1889, when electrocution for murder 
K Na) was legally established in New York State, 
»> 409 men and six women have been com- 
wel mitted to Sing Sing Prison for execution. 
Of these: 261, including one woman, were electrocuted. 
Before the date set for electrocution, two died natural 
deaths, three committed suicide, two drowned while 
escaping, and ten were pronounced insane and trans- 
ferred to Dannemora State Hospital; fifteen are now 
in the death house, making a total of 298 who are 
dead, insane, or awaiting execution. 

The convictions of fifty-three men and two 
women were reversed by the Court of Appeals. Of 
these, thirty were acquitted; five were re-convicted 
and executed; one was re-convicted and his sentence 
commuted to natural life; fourteen were convicted 
of murder, second degree, three of manslaughter, first 
degree, one of manslaughter, second degree, and one 
is awaiting a retrial. One woman was acquitted and 
the other was convicted of murder in the second de- 
gree. The sentences of seventy-two men and two 
women were commuted to imprisonment for natural 
life, and of these only three have later been pardoned 
and only six discharged by special commutation; the 
remainder are now in prison, or in the hospital for the 
criminal insane, or have died in prison. 

In the same period (1889-1927) there were 589 
commitments for murder, second degree, and 1,986 for 
manslaughter, first degree. This gives a total of 
2,990 commitments for what is popularly known as 
murder. Thus the death penalty has been exacted 
in 63 per cent of the total commitments for murder, 
first degree, and for 8.7 per cent of all commitments 
for “murder.” 

The fact that thirty persons were acquitted and 
eighteen others convicted in a lower degree after 
having been convicted of a capital crime, causes one 
to wonder how many of the 261 who were executed 
might not have received new trials and have been 
acquitted or convicted on a charge which did not 
exact the death penalty if they too had had money 
or friends to engage the most able legal counsel. One 
man, who fortunately received a commutation to nat- 
ural life only a few minutes before he was to be 
strapped in the chair, was later proved positively to 
have been innocent. Perhaps there were other such 
cases. If juries and judges can err in one proven 
case, is it not possible that there may have been other 
errors which can not now be corrected because the 
unfortunate man is dead? As a matter of fact, the 


juries and judges erred in 11 per cent of the original 
commitments for murder, first degree, and 54 per 
cent—more than half—of these persons were acquitted 
on retrial as not guilty. Is not the percentage of 
“probable error” entirely too high to warrant a 
penalty that is irrevocable? 

In view of the relatively large number of cases in 
which the higher court has reversed the lower courts, 
the number of commutations to life imprisonment is 
not large. If the lower courts can err in 11 per cent 
of the cases, it is within the realm of possibility that a 
mistake is made in an additional 18 per cent of the 
total cases and the commutations are in proportion. 

Tt will be noted that only three pardons and six 
special commutations have been granted. This fact 
answers the frequently heard charge that life imprison- 
ment does not really mean life imprisonment, and is 


‘not, therefore, a proper penalty for murder in the 


first degree. 

The further assumption that the murderer is a 
dangerous criminal from whom society must be pro- 
tected is flatly disproved by the figures which show 
that 90 per cent of the men and women committed 
for murder, first degree, had no previous’ criminal 
record. Nor is there a single instance in which a 
prisoner pardoned or specially commuted for mur- 
der, first degree, returned to Sing Sing Prison because 
of a second homicide. 

A study of Sing Sing’s records running back to 
1850 shows only slight variations in commitments for 
homicide. The percentage at no time runs above 8 
per cent; commitments for murder, first degree, 
average about 1 per cent. This study also shows that 
51 per-cent of the cases of murder, first and second 
degrees, have been committed by foreigners, in com- 
parison with a rate of 26 per cent for all other crimes 
committed by foreigners. 

From 1850 to 1870 the foreign-born Irish led in 
the number of commitments for murder and from 1870 
to 1889 the native-born of Irish stock led, with fareign- 
born Germans second and foreign-born Italians third. 
Between 1890 and 1919 the foreign-born Italians took 
the lead, with Irish second; Negro, third; English- 
Scotch, fourth; German, fifth. From 1920 to the 
present time, the foreign-born Italians have led with 
the Negro in second place; the Irish stock, third; and 
English-Scotch, fourth. 

From 1890 to 1927, those of Italian stock (91 
per cent foreign-born) led with 28 per cent of all com- 
mitments for murder; Irish stock (20 per cent foreign- 
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born) second with 10 per cent; Negro (9 per cent 
foreign-born) third with 144 per cent; English-Scotch 
stock (foreign-born 19 per cent) and German stock 
(foreign-born 46 per cent) fourth with ten per cent 
each; miscellaneous stock (foreign-born 50 per cent) 
19 per cent. 

In other words, the typical murderer of any given 
period comes from that race which is making a place 
for itself in a new environment. The Irish led for a 
long period following their immigration, and the Ger- 
mans were a close second following their immigra- 
tion period. The Italians then took first place, and 
now the Negro, who is migrating from the South, is 
rapidly forging toward the lead. 


One often hears of the low murder-rate in Eng- 
land and other foreign countries, and we are told that 
this condition is due to more stringent laws, and so on. 
In the light of these figures, it seems likely that Eng- 
land’s favorable record is due to the homogeneity of 
her population. Murder, in its final analysis, is due 
to extrinsic conditions rather than to an inherent in- 
stinct for killing. Is society justified in taking a life 
for a crime which is a result of conditions for which it 
is largely responsible, and in exacting a death penalty 
where the percentage of ‘“‘probable error” has proved 
to be so large? Would not life imprisonment answer 
the purpose as well and with greater justice to all?— 
The Survey. 


A Growing Menace 


The following editorial written by Dr. L. O. Hart- 
man, Editor of Zion’s Herald, after conference with the 
Editor of the Christian Leader, appears simultaneously in 
the two journals and expresses the editorial position of 
both. It shows the able, fearless, independent Metho- 
dist editor at his best. We return hearty thanks. 

The Editor. 


m HAT is patriotism? The question is becom- 
S| ing more and more pertinent in these days 
when militarism, war profiteering,.and the 
S} enterprises of unscrupulous big business 
are so frequently identified with love of country. In 
recent years the United States has been literally 
deluged, under the name of patriotism, with a mass of 
denunciatory and fear-provoking propaganda ma- 
terial intended to stir the prejudices and apprehen- 
sions of sincere, honest citizens against all efforts 
towards world peace and universal brotherhood. 
Then, too, generals, admirals, colonels, and even ser- 
geants and corporals, have been delivering national 
defense speeches up and down the country, stirring 
the people with the prophecy of coming war, not- 
withstanding their hysterical cries for defense and 
impassioned pleas for larger military and naval ex- 
penditures are made in the face of President Coolidge’s 
calm statement, “No threatening cloud darkens the 
sky,’ and his word of warning, ““The American 
Government and people are convinced that competi- 
tive armaments constitute one of the most dangerous 
and contributing causes of international suspicion 
and discord, and are calculated eventually to lead 
to war.” 

Thoughtful men and women should not be swept 
off their feet by the propaganda of this false patriotism. 
Let them examine with critical eye, not only the 
methods of professional patriots, but also those 
newspapers and pamphlets which identify love of 
country with militarism. A large package of this 
“patriotic” literature lies before us as we write. In 
it we find a pamphlet indorsing the development of 
poison gas and other life-destroying chemicals for use 
in “the next war,” and another advocating compul- 
sory military training in schools and colleges, together 
with leaflets exhorting the reader to “save the home,” 
and warning him against the wide-spread plans of 
radicals to “‘corrupt youth.” 

The stock in trade of these professional patriots 


consists largely of unfounded stories, rumors, and 
sections of addresses and speeches wrested out of their 
original settings. To show the dangers of commu- 
nism, for example, much is made of the nationalization 
of women in Russia, although this story was repudiated. 
more than five years ago by the very newspaper man. 
who originally had been deceived into writing it. 
The now thoroughly discredited report of the Lusk 
Committee is another favorite “authority” of these 
pseudo-patriots. The changes are rung, also, on “in 
the pay of Moscow,” “dangerous radicals,” “parlor 
Bolshevists,” and other phrases intended to appeal to 
the fears of honest, order-loving citizens. 

Blacklists of persons whose loyalty to America. 
is doubted by the promoters of this movement have 
been developed, and clubs, societies, and other or- 
ganizations from coast to coast have been warned 
against all such alleged radicals. At first these black— 
lists were confined to those persons who could be de-- 
scribed as “bloody anarchists” or ‘‘atheistic Bol-- 
shevists,” but of late the movement for “defense” 
has reached such a hysterical stage that to-day any 
public man or woman who advocates open-minded-- 
ness and fair play, espouses the cause of human 
brotherhood, and works for world peace, runs the 
risk of being blacklisted as “‘dangerous to the republic” 
by the militarists. Among those high-minded citi- 
zens who in one way or another have been “‘listed,’” 
we mention the names of Jane Addams, William E. 
Borah, Bishop Benjamin Brewster, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Samuel McCrea Cavert, the late 
Francis E. (Father Endeavor) Clark, Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, George Albert Coe, Henry Sloane Coffin,. 
John Dewey, Sherwood Eddy, Charles A. Ellwood, 
Zona Gale, Charles W. Gilkey, Stanley High, Rufus. 


- M. Jones, William H. Kilpatrick, Halford E. Luccock, 


Frederick Lynch, Henry Noble McCracken, Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Kirby Page, Francis B. Sayre, Wil- 
liam E. Sweet, Charles M. Sheldon, Wilbur K. Thomas, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Stephen S. Wise, and Mary 
E. Woolley. Could any better list of real patriots be 
compiled? And yet this despicable propaganda. 
literature either openly declares or strongly intimates 
that each of these self-sacrificing lovers of humanity” 
is dangerous! 

And how is the blacklist used? Here is a Pacific. 
Coast leader who is loved and trusted by his entire 
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community. He is called to a position of importance 
and influence on the Atlantic Coast and at once the 
professional patriots by insidious methods and innu- 
endos endeavor to cast suspicion upon him in his new 
field. Letters are planted against him, and damaging 
hints are dropped. Whose reputation will be safe if 
this sort of thing is allowed to go on? 

Patriotic and defense societies have grown up 
like mushrooms since the war. 
of them have been organized in all sincerity and 
honesty by genuine lovers of their country, but 
dozens of others, some of them private enterprises, 
are thoroughly irresponsible. In Norman Hapgood’s 
“Professional Patriots,’* that excellent exposure of 
the evils with which this editorial deals, we read: 

None of the organizations (under discussion in the 
book) makes public its contributors. None makes any 
public financial report of income and expenditures, 
not even to its own members. All financial operations 
are enveloped in secrecy. All of them have refused to 
give the facts to interested inquirers. Some have re- 
fused to give them even to members of their own com- 
mittees, holding that those facts concern the executive 
committee alone. Only two of the organizations are 
endorsed by the National Information Bureau... . 
They are the National Security League and the Na- 
tional Association for Constitutional Government. 
The others have either refused to give information, or 
hold that they do not make public appeals for funds. 
Their appeals to selected lists are apparently not re- 
garded as public. 

Every society organized to save America has to 
have, of course, an executive head, a staff, and a 
generous budget. Business men, however, will do 
well, before making larger subscriptions to expose 
radicalism and promote so-called patriotism, to in- 
vestigate carefully the particular group that they are 
being called upon to support. 

One of the worst features of this modern propa- 
ganda movement is its growing opposition to the 
church and Christianity. Ex-newspapermen without 
any knowledge of religion are enlisted to write articles 
expounding the principles of a safe and sound Chris- 
tianity. Organizers and promoters of so-called patri- 
otism are attempting to tell preachers what to preach. 
We are instructed almost in plain words by the one- 
hundred-percenters that where there is a conflict be- 
tween Christ and Caesar, Christ must go. The gospel 
of our Lord as a set of principles by which the human 
race ought to live is repudiated, and in opposition to 
it Americans are urged to adopt a program of survival 
of the fittest, of pagan ruthlessness. 

Must the church take its cue from the professional 
patriots? Must Christians be forced by these self- 
constituted leaders to crucify their Lord afresh and 
accept the thirty pieces of silver? We think not. 
Every follower of Jesus is called upon to be true to 
his teachings even at the cost of being blacklisted. 

What is to be done? How can this growing evil 
be overcome? How can America be stirred to a 
new recognition of that real patriotism which dom- 
inated the minds of the founders of the republic? It 
is a task for the schools and the churches. Every 
Christian, for example, ought to denounce roundly 
the wrong done to Jane Addams, than whom no nobler 
woman ever lived. Asaresult of insidious propaganda, 
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this gentle, kindly soul, whose whole life has been 
one of self-sacrifice for others, is made to appear so 
dangerous that the minds of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and other organizations have 
been poisoned against her. What ought to be the at- 
titude of the Methodist Episcopal Church towards 
the professional patriots who declare that the peace 
resolution of the General Conference of 1924, which 
breathes through and through with the spirit of 
Christ, is simply a good example of communistic 
propaganda? It is time for organized Christianity 
to arise and smite this blatant enemy of the true 
faith. 

What is the Federal Council of thé Churches of 
Christ in America doing about this menacing move- 
ment which is busy creating dangerous radicalism, 
undermining the very foundations of the republic, and 
openly defying the principles of genuine Christianity? 
The Council should, we believe, face the question 
without delay. It should thoroughly inform itself 
of the activities of these one-hundred-percenters and 
convey the facts to Christian leaders from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and it should call American citizens 
back to the true patriotism of the fathers. What more 
important issue confronts the followers of Jesus in 
America to-day than this dangerous development of 
false patriotism? The Council has gained an excel- 
lent reputation in recent years for breadth of insight 
into its task and for courage to deal with difficult 
questions. Let it now squarely face this problem and 
help both the country and the church to a new faith 


* * * 


NEW PLANS FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT 
TUFTS 


Crane Theological School and Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion have decided on plans for new buildings, including a re- 
construction of present buildings, which promise a notable fea- 
ture at the east end of the campus at Tufts College. 

The School of Religion had until recently occupied Miner 
and Paige, but with the recent development of the college these 
buildings were felt to be inadequate. It seemed to all interested 
that it would be of value to the school to preserve the sentiment 
associated with Paige and Miner, and so various plans for the 
remodeling of the two buildings were discussed. Plans were 
suggested by Dean McCollester, which included a chapel and a 
cloister connecting Paige and Miner and making a unit of the 
theological buildings. Out of this grew the larger conception 
of a wholly new.and very imposing approach to the college, of 
which the buildings of the School of Religion should be a part. 

The plan as a whole is a daring one, and promises to make 
the approach to Tufts College one of the notable architectural 
and landscape features of the environs of Boston. The first 
unit is the steps with the development of the hillside up to the 
base of the building. The plan shows a series of steps with 
flanking foliage, suggesting an Italian composition. Above the 
steps will be a balustrade and terraces, which will be ornamental 
as viewed from the street and serve as an outlook to the east. 

The Theological School unit uncludes important repairs to 
the two existing buildings, Miner and Paige, and two new fea- 
tures, one the chapel to the east and the other the two-story 
arcade connecting Miner and Paige. The chapel will have a 
double feature, one, the chapel proper and the other a library 
below, which by reason of the slope of the Hill will be wholl 
above ground. This building will of itself be an important 
addition architecturally to the whole college. The other new 
feature, the arcade, will be a connecting link between Miner 
and Paige; the lower columns and arches will serve as gateways 
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to the college campus, while the upper columns will provide com- 
munication between the two buildings. Changes will take place 
in Miner and Paige so that the chapel shall be as much a part of 
Miner as of Paige, and vestibules will cut off the dormitory rooms 
above. 

The chapel, together with the library, is the gift of Mrs. 
Albert Crane, whose husband, Mr. Albert Crane of Stamford, 
Conn., Tufts ’69, gave a large endowment to the Theological 
School in memory of his father, one of the first trustees of this 
college. It was from this gift that the name of Crane Theo- 
logical School was attached to the Department of Religious 
Education of Tufts College. 

The arcade, which is to be also a wholly new addition, 
is the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn. Dr. Fischer graduated from this school in 1896. 

* * * 
THE KENTUCKY CONVENTION 
Arthur W. McDavitt 


The fifty-second annual Convention of Kentucky Universal- 
ists wes held in the Beulah church Oct. 28-30. The Beulah 
church is located in a beautiful grove ten miles north by west 
of Dawson Springs, famous southern watering place. The Con- 
vention opened on Friday evening with delegates present from 
all the churches but two. The writer preached to a crowded 
house of old friends. It was good to be there after a lapse of 
five years and preach to these hungry people. Nowhere does 
one get the response he does in this section of the country. There 
were at least three occasions when the church would not hold 
the people. 

The business of this Convention is limited and is soon tran- 
sacted. There were reports from all the churches, and plans to 
be discussed about securing a new minister and superintendent. 
Here is a great place to work. No preaching to empty pews down 
here. There never was a greater opportunity for the Liberal 
Church in the South. There is a wave of religious fanaticism 
going over this part of the country and the only opposition is 
coming from the Liberal Church. Whole denominations have 
been swept into the vortex of this strange superstition. We need 
men down there to help stay the tide. 

The writer preached six sermons and gave a lengthy report 
on the General Convention in two days and an evening. The 
sermons were all over an hour in length. It does one good to get 
into a place where ‘‘the sermon is the thing.” 

All of the old officers were re-elected and everything is set 
and waiting for the right man to come and lead them into further 
fruitful endeavors. If they can find a Chapman, or a Rasnake, 
they will go forward. Who will volunteer to go? 
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VERMONT IS STILL VERMONT 


’ The Red Cross rooms are piled high with clothing for every 
member of the family, which has been trucked with great difficulty 
from Concord, Newport, Mill Village, and other points in New 
Hampshire, probably enough clothing to outfit 100 persons, 
and many of the overcoats, etc., are in very good shape. They 
also have some canned goods, beets, turnips, potatoes, apples, ete. 

A Red Cross worker, with headquarters at White River 
Junction, and one who has had experience in the Mississippi 
flood and other catastrophes all over the country, has been 
working here and in Gaysville. She states that Vermont people 
are the hardest people in the country to do relief work for. In 
Louisiana the people gladly grabbed everything offered, but in 
Vermont it is hard work to give anything away, and Vermont 
relatively was harder hit than Louisiana, for many of the Ver- 
mont farmers have lost part or most of their living, as their 
farm lands are covered with many feet of sand, or all washed 
away. 

® Vermont people should make this relief work easier, by 
accepting gifts, and by calling for clothing, etc., when needed. 
No one should be ashamed of calling for help from the Red Cross, 
for their business is to help not only those who have suffered 
directly from the flood, but also those who may be short of 
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clothing, food, ete., this winter, because of the small earning 
power of their farms. So let us all turn to and give the Red Cross 
representatives an open hand, and show that we appreciate 
their efiorts. They are doing a great work in Vermont, and 
during the winter it is sure to be more needed.—Bethel (Vt.) 


Courier. 
* * * 


THE. NEW ENGLAND FLOODS 


A study of the recent floods in New England was begun while 
the rivers were yet near their crest stages by engineers of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, who report for 
some of the rivers higher flood stages than any previously known. 

The work on the investigation and resulting report is being 
pushed by the Geological Survey, and as it progresses advance 
statements will be given to the press from time to time, with a 
final statement when completed. This report will show that _ 
the Pemigewasset River at Plymouth, N. H., with a previous 
maximum high-water stage of 18.17 feet in a record of forty-one 
years, had in this year’s flood a peak stage of 28 feet. The 
Winooski River, with a previous record stage of 13 feet on the 
crest of the dam at Winooski Gorge, Vt., had in this flood a stage 
of 27 feet. The flood stage of the Connecticut River at Holyoke, 
Mass., exceeded that of the flood of 1854, which was 3.1 feet 
higher than the flood of 1869. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Place of Prayer 


Once upon a time, there was a Great Religious Convention, 
that had been Many Years in the Preparation, and its Commit- 
tee of Arrangements had been meeting once in three or four 
years for a Generation to get ready for it. And the Committee 
was in session for Three Days before the Convention opened, 
getting the Programme into Final Shape. And every minute 
was Precious. And the Question arose, At what Hour of the 
Daily Programme should be the Devotional Service? , 

And there rose a Noted Man, and said, Mister Chairman, 
it seemeth to me that the Devotional Service should occur each 
morning at the Beginning. For it is while the mind is fresh, and 
the day is new, that we should seek strength for the day’s work. 

And another Noted Man arose, and said, Mister Chairman, 
I have observed that even Pious Men are Late risers, and that 
Devotional Services holden at the beginning of the day are 
sparsely attended, and I think that the Devotions should occur 
at the Close of the sessions. 

And a third Noted Man said, Mister Chairman, I have ob- 
served that Delegates who have sate long are likely to leave the 
Hall when Deyotions come last, and I think we should stop 
in the very midst of each session, and spend an half-hour in De- 
votions, that the work already done may be blest or corrected 
as need may be, and that we go forward with renewed vigor for 
the remainder of the session. 

Now these three were about all the things that could pos- 
sibly be said, but each member of the Committee had to speak 
once or more giving his reasons for being in Favor of one of 
these three things. 

And when they had Debated the matter for the space of 
Three Hours, and were not getting any more Prayerful about it, 
one of the Members of the Committee arose and said, Mister 


‘Chairman, I rise to a Point of Order. I have discovered that we 


Discussed and Settled this Question Two Years ago, as will 
appear of Record on Page Three Hundred and Fifty-Seven of 
the Minutes of Meetings of this Committee. 

And it was even so. 

And as I walked away I said unto one of my fellow mem- 
bers, There are three more hours that I have added unto the 
hours and days and months in which I have listened to Un- 
profitable Debate. And I begin to think that Wise Men exhibit 
about as liberal a Percentage of Folly as the rest of the world. 

And he said, Is it then as well to be foolish as wise? 

And I said, The world still hath place for a few wise men, 
which is why I still Stick Around. 
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Next week we shall give two or three pages of this 
department to answers to the question, “Is Goda Loving 
God?” Readers will remember that this question was 
asked Miss Georgene E. Bowen of the Blackmer Home, 
Tokyo, Japan, by an intelligent young Japanese, and 
was published in a striking letter which attracted 
much attention, in the Christian Leader Nov. 12. 

“ ine 


WHAT?’S IN THE NAME? 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 
! “J like-your paper, but . . . you have sacrificed the greatest 
| thing in the world—the name Universalist.” 

How many times we have read messages of similar import 
in our journal of religion. And how weary some of us are of the 
spirit which prompts such messages. The latest word in this 
connection informs us that “ Universalist is the greatest word in 
our vocabulary.”” Now that is taking in a lot of territory. It 
may be true. If so, I’m wondering what we ought to do with 
that word “Christian.” 

Perhaps I ought to say that I too love that word ‘“‘Universal- 
ist.’ I’m proud to be numbered among the people who serve 
beneath that banner. Also, I cherish the rather forlorn hope 
that some day we may be Christian enough in spirit to admit 
that that precious word Universalist is not the Alpha and Omega 
of religious terms. 

If there be a real argument against the use of the name 
Christian Leader it must lie here—that we have not yet grown up 
to the name. If we really were Christian first and Universalist 
second we might conceivably be members of the Church Trium- 
phant. j 

The church that would save its name shall lose it, and the 
church that loses its name in the service of the Master, shall find 
it. 


Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


* * 
BOTH SIDES AT ONCE 
Resents Mr. Weller’s Article 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As regarding the article in the Christian Leader I have to say 
that it is false when a foreigner traveling through Germany 
quotes in his reports the view of only one man whom he met by 
' chance. This young German merchant is not at all typical for 
the Germans nor are his views the views of thinking German 
people. 

We have, of course, in this country men and women who will 
share those views. But chauvinistic ideas are international and 
you will find them everywhere, even in the United States, especial- 
ly in France and Poland. The mass of the people in Germany is 
by no means watching and waiting for the moment when France 
can be striked and overpowered. Germany sincerely wishes to 
get peaceful relations with all the world and particularly with 
France. There is in spite of those wishes a bitter feeling against 
France. The reasor is that France sticks to the occupation of 
the Rhineland. The best occupation will always be an hindrance 
for the understanding and must be a trial for the population. 
It is foolish of France, the greatest military power in the world, 
to believe that Germany with the Reichswehr of 100,000 men 
and without any modern military means must be held down with 
the occupation. Also the hundreds of war memorial speeches 
on nearly every Sunday in France do not help much towards 
creating a good feeling. But still the Germans as a whole sin- 
cerely hope that all this will cease one day and that they can go 
on with France, perhaps not as very good friends but neighbors 
with friendly relations. 

The question concerning Alsace-Lorraine is settled entirely 
by the Treaty of Locarno. Many Germans are sorry that this 
country is lost, but nobody of any importance and political 
sense will claim Alsace-Lorraine again. This country has been 
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German, became French and then German and at last French 
again. The French part of the population has not been happy 
under German rule. The German part and even a great propor- 
tion of the French part is not happy now. We all consider that 
the best way is to let them alone. 

It is of no use, it is even dangerous, to hear only one man 
who might not be in any close connection with the real feeling 
of the people and afterwards give his views as a description of 
the feeling of Germany. It would be good if you could send this 
word to Mr. Weller in order to alter his views. 

Margaret Gertner. 

Berlin, Germany. 


We sent Mr. Weller a copy of the above letter and received 
the following comment. 
The Editor. 


Mr. Weller Agrees 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust our good neighbor in Berlin did not miss the main 
point of my letter—which was that even a young German mer- 
chant who cherishes the hope that Germany may sometime over- 
whelm France with military force, responds heartily to the ideal 
of a larger unity, a new, coming Commonwealth of the World in 
which France, Germany, Alsace-Lorraine and other countries 
will all be assured peace, free self-expression and the unham- 
pered exchange of their best products, material and spiritual. 
To me, my report of the German merchant’s views was hopeful 
and significant of Germany’s responsiveness to ideals of world 
peace and unity. 

I have talked in Germany with a number of men and women 
who cherish the highest ideals of international peace and co- 
operation. J have heard them express the tolerant neighborliness 
towards France that your correspondent expresses. My belef 
is that the world will have great leadership from Germany in 
humanity’s advance towards universal peace. I love and rever- 
ence the great, noble soul which is truly characteristic of Germany. 

My letter did not pretend to give numbers or statistics, 
but only to report that ‘“‘here is what one earnest German told me 
and I have learned that ideas thus developed in one earnest mind 
are always to be found also in many of his contemporaries.” I 
think there are a good many Germans who feel as my merchant 
acquaintance did—and it seems to me that they are not far from 
a convineed belief in the practicability of world peace realized 
through mankind’s growing consciousness of the new, coming 
Commonwealth of the World. 

I should like to have your German correspondent feel that 
I agree essentially with all she kindly says in her good letter. 

Charles F. Weller. 

Fellowship of Faiths, 398 Boylston St. 

Boston, Mass. 
* * 


TOO PARTIAL BUT PLEASANT FOR US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader’s story of Hartford fills me with joy! 

It is only fair to say out loud that the victory was chiefly 
due to the Leader’s wise policy of frank statement, discussion, 
and appeal through that long period and from all angles. Many 
of our little Universalist army were timid and halting and needed 
to be informed and convinced. Just patient and sagacious 
leadership has won us all in the end, and made us your glad and 
grateful debtors. 

It seems as though our Congregational brothers at Omaha 
out-stripped us a bit. That willingness of theirs to resign their 
name if necessary registers the high mark! 

One seems to feel sure we are following ‘“‘the gleam’’—that 
the Unitarians will join our group, and the Christians, too! And 
more and more, as time goes on. Our Canada neighbors have 
blazed a trail. 

Anne Jemison. 
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KEEP UP THE CRUISINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I marvel at the judgment that can call your Cruises super- 


ficial. They are so full of a love of nature, of a fine friendliness 
for your fellow men, with occasional touches in the deep places 
of one’s heart, that they are a delight and an inspiration that no 
learned philosophical treatise could possibly be. Others in my 


home enjoy them as much as IJ do. 
Carrie W. Brainard. 


* * 
A WHOLE QUIVER OF ARROWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
With your permission, I would like to answer some of Mr, 


Fletcher’s questions, and to ask a few more. His first question 
is: “Is modern Universalism intellectually respectable?’ My 
answer to that isan emphatic yes. Next he asks if the intellectual 
respectability of Universalism does not depend upon the intel- 
lectual content of Universalist preaching, and the answer to that 
is an emphatic no. 

Universalism is a doctrine, a belief, the faith of Universalists, 
the principles upon which the church is founded and for which 
it stands. It would still be just what it is if not a single Uni- 
versalist minister could preach an intellectual sermon. 

If by Universalism Mr. Fletcher means the Universalist 
Church, the body of people who compose the church, the answer 
is still no. The ministers are not the church—though I have 
occasionally suspected that some of them think they are—they 
are only a part of it. The laymen are a part of the church too— 
numerically the larger part—and their intellectual respectability 
is not dependent upon or determined by the preaching of the 
ministers. 

Now we come to what Mr. Fletcher says is the main ques- 
tion—which is not, as he seems to think, the same question in a 
different form: ‘‘Are the Universalist preachers of to-day intel- 
lectually respectable?” Some are and some are not, and the 
same answer would be true of the ministers of any denomination, 
large or small. 

The questions I would like to ask are: What does Mr. 
Fletcher mean by intellectual? What is intellectual preaching? 
What and who are intellectual people? 

Words get diverted from their real meaning in many ways. 
Some, like liberal and liberty, are stretched to cover a great 
many things which do not belong under them at all. Intellectual, 
on the other hand, has been contracted, narrowed. Certain 
people have appropriated it and the rest of us have let them have 
it. Mr. Fletcher speaks of ‘“‘the people who call themselves 
intellectuals,” and apparently accepts them at their own valua- 
tion. 

The dictionary defines intellect as the faculty of perception, 
intelligence, mind, higher thinking powers as distinguished from 
memory and the senses. Intellectual means capacity for the 
higher forms of knowledge. But what are the higher forms of 
knowledge? 

The editor, let us say, of a high-class magazine is an intel- 
lectual man, and so are the contributors to his magazine. What 
about the men who invented the machine on which the type is 
set, the press on which the printing is done, and the process of 
making paper from old rags or wood pulp? It takes something 
closely resembling “higher thinking powers” to do that kind of 
thing. 

In an editorial in the Boston Transcript not long ago the 
writer told about a dinner party which he attended with lively 
anticipations of an intellectual feast because two very distin- 
guished scholars were to be there. But, alas, each of these 
gentlemen, though he knew practically all there was to be known 
in his own particular line, knew next to nothing about anythirg 
else, and conversation of any kind languished. Intellectuality 
in such cases seems to be narrowed almost to the vanishing point. 

Mr. Fletcher’s concern seems to be for only one class of 
intellectuals—those who have “‘examined the findings of modern 
science,” and of “modern psychology, particularly behavioristic 
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psychology,”’ and decided that there is no reality to religion and 
that man has no soul. It is this materialism, which he calls in- 
tellectual, that he thinks Universalist ministers are not intellec- 
tually equipped to meet. 

These materialists may be intellectual, and then again they 
may not be. The mind which rejects what it does not under- 
stand is not always a mind having ‘‘capacity for the higher forms 
of knowledge.” But Mr. Fletcher is quite right in thinking our 
ministers ought to be fitted to help these people. They ought 
also to be fitted to interest and help the intellectual people of 
other types who are in their congregations. 


I hope the Leader will make arrangements for that page Mr. — 


Fletcher wants. I can imagine how joyfully those gentlemen of 
leisure, Dr. Atwood, Dr. McCollester and the others, will ac- 
cept the opportunity to give some of their spare time to help 
the ‘‘busy ministers.”’ 

A..F. 


* * 


MEAT AND MILK BOTH REQUIRED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am moved to write a word of appreciation of your work 
as a broad-guaged editor after reading the Reactions in your last 
issue. 

I think that the fact that you print some letters that you do 
in that department is. sufficient evidence of your competency, for 
many editors of the narrow-guaged sort would very cheerfully 
consign some of them to the waste basket. 

But they meet your qualification of being interesting at 
least, even though they make a personal attack. 

For instance, the letter signed ‘‘Preacher” is not only in- 
teresting, but amusing as well. He says: “‘We want meat, not 
milk, and if you can’t furnish it get out.” 

Well, as an ex-preacher myself, I happen to know that 
some ignorant lay popes in the position of trustees in parish 
churches have been known to have said something like that to 
“preachers’’ and, as in this case, the censor is the judge of what 
is meat or milk. 

Now I find considerable “meat,” and as milk is very nourish- 
ing I am glad of a liberal supply of that as I find it in the Leader. 

Then my old friend and class-mate at Dean, W. P. F. F., 
thinks you a failure as a “‘censor,”’ and again I am amused. 

Well, don’t we all like to be censors at times? I find myself 
in that attitude of mind when I read the President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, which consists of the usual platitudes. 

How open to criticism are his statements about the “Benef- 
icent Providence that has bestowed upon us the light of His 
countenance,’ which of course includes the disasters of floods 
and the horrors of earthquakes, while he concludes with the 
time-worn statement that this beneficent Being who holds the 
waters in the hollow of His hand should be praised and thanked 
for His goodness. 

Of course a few—a very few—people will go to church and 
hear the usual adulation of the Deity, but the great mass of 
humanity everywhere to-day will doubt that there is any evi- 
dence of beneficence in Providence anywhere in the world. 

I could write enough to fill your paper to support this sug- 
gestion, but then you would put my letter in the waste basket, 
and as I have given my time and thought to what I meant to be 
a letter of commendation only, I will forbear. 

R.E.G. 

Charlotte, Mich. 

x * 


PRAISE FOR CONVENTION WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The promptness, even the speed, with which you and your 
associates reported the Convention to your readers is in such 
happy and striking contrast with the delay in some papers that 
I can not refrain from enthusiastic thanks. The quality of the 
report, also, is most commendable. How did you and your help- 
ers make so high a score under such difficulties? 

Carl Henry. 
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A DISAPPOINTED UNITARIAN 


Whatever else Albert C. Dieffenbach may be, he is a cru- 
sader. Being the Unitarian leader that he is, he has taken a 
great interest in the fundamentalist modernist controversy in 
the Protestant churches. He has shared with certain extremists 
on both sides of this controversy the hope that a split would take 
place in the leading denominations which would carry a consid- 
-Jjerable portion of their constituency into the Unitarian camp. 

'In this hope he has been disappointed. Events have proved that 
liberalism, modernism and Unitarianism are not convertible 
terms, and that fundamentalism is not identical with some 
' theological caricatures that have borne the name. The split has 
‘not occurred in any considerable proportions. No secession has 
taken place to Unitarianism. So far as any fundamentalist 
secession has manifested itself, it has been due largely to tem- 
peramental incompatibility. Hence Dr. Dieflenbach is disap- 
pointed and disillusioned. He has written a book under the title 
“Religious Liberty, the Great American Illusion,’’ which at- 
tracts editorial attention in the religious papers. 

The thesis of the book is inits title. Dr. Dieffenbach thinks 
that the churches, so recently stirred by doctrinal debate, have 
settled back into a position which indicts their intelligence and 
smirches their honor; that the leaders of liberal thought in the 
several denominations have proved traitors to their convictions 
and responsibility; that the result is a cowardly surrender to re- 
action; that a returning tide of intolerance has swamped a free 
religious life in the churches; and that there is a dangerous tend- 
ency toward a reign of religious intolerance in politics. The book 
deserves a careful reading. No better service can be rendered to 
human thinking, either religious or political, than intelligent 
and incisive criticism. Every impartial reader of the book must 
respect its plea for intellectual sincerity and will agree that many 
of its criticisms and warnings are justified. 

Nevertheless, its interpretation of the tendency to come to 
an understanding among fundamentalists and modernists in the 
several denominations, and of their increasing co operation in a 
common program, fails to take fair account of the facts. The 
true interpretation is that in the progress of discussion both 
groups have made some essential discoveries. Liberals have 
discovered that not all who have been loosely called fundamental- 
ists hold crass, medieval and mechanistic views of revelation; 
that the spirit of modernism is far more pervasive than they had 
originally supposed; and that time is working on the side of a 
free faith. Fundamentalists have discovered that not all that 
is loosely called modernism is an attack upon the essentials of 
Christian truth, that it does not necessarily involve either atheism 
or Unitarianism, and that an evangelical modernist has a true 
gospel message and passion. In neither case has there been be- 
trayal of truth or suppression of honest convictions. 

Both parties are coming to see together that the Bible, in 
its clear and whole meaning, is a revelation from God; that an 
errorless text and a true revelation are not the same thing; that 
the true fundamentals of Christianity are found in a personal 
union with Christ in what he is and is doing now; that as Christ 
is presented in the New Testament he still has power to win 
people from sin to God and to make the values of eternal life 
realizable in their personal and social experience; and that they 
have inherited together common habits of fellowship, common 
enterprises of the kingdom of God and common responsibilities 
which can not be lightly disregarded. If in the light of such dis- 
coveries, without any surrender of any man’s convictions, they 
acquire mutual gentleness, try to avoid asperities of speech, seek 
for areas of common agreement, and capitalize their common 
experience of grace for common purposes of Christian service, it 
is neither fair nor true for one to call the other traitor. 

* What is the ideal of religious liberty which Dr. Dieffenbach 
holds and which he regards as having been crucified in the 
churches? Here is the picture drawn by himself: ‘First, seek 
those things all people hold in common, such as liberty, brother- 
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hood, love and justice. Second, in whatever things there are 
distinctive and peculiar beliefs, let every man stand by -his own 
openly, strongly, and without the least interference, and fight 
against any law repressing opinion. Third, let all keep the rules, 
in the free competition of ideas, each striving for victory, seeking 
what is the common good, and all sportsmanlike in victory or 
defeat.” Itsounds breezy and heroic. But it sounds suspiciously 
like using liberty for an occasion to serve the flesh. Christian 
faith ought to be free. But it ought to be considerate, gentle and 
docile. It ought to be adventurous in the effort to come to a 
common understanding. And sometimes this effort requires 
more bravery than does a campaign of controversy to win a 
victory for one’s distinctive and peculiar belief.—The Baptist. 
* * 


NOTHING FUNNY IN IT 


There have been bad mayors, dishonest, grafting mayors, 
low mayors of the baser sort, in the history of great American 
cities, but perhaps never before has there been a more annoying, 
a more irritating specimen of mayor than the egregious William 
Hale Thompson of Chicago. It is merely depressing that his 
political ideas should be abject in conception, false in premise, 
and dishonest in reasoning, but it is certainly annoying that the 
blatant shouting and ballyhooing of these idiocies should be 
accepted by the citizenry of our second largest city as wisdom, 
that they should not be laughed away as clowning too clumsy to 
be sinister. i 

Undoubtedly it appealed to the German vote in Chicago, 
and doubtless to other less intelligent national blocs in the last 
mayoralty election, when Mr. Thompson devoted a large part 
of his campaign to an attack on England in general and King 
George in particular. His purpose undoubtedly was to chisel 
Mr. William McAndrew out of his important post as superintend- 
ent of schools, and the Thompson method was to accuse him of 
allowing American history to be taught in the public schools 
from a pro-British standpoint. Now Mr. Thompson expresses 
the most extreme and passionate patriotism. Such time as he 
can spare from the exigencies of practical politics he devotes to 
rhapsodies on the American flag and to worshiping the memories 
of the fathers of the republic. ; 

Mr. McAndrew, in due season, he suspended. In the hear- 
ings to determine Mr. McAndrew’s guilt as a British propogand- 
ist, Congressman John Gorman—a Thompson man—is reported 
to have read the following statements from the high school text- 
books on “‘American History,’ by David Saville Muzzey, used 
in the Chicago schools: 


“The Boston tea party was the last straw,” “The 
Colonies added insult to injury,” “The capital of Mas- 
sachusetts was the seat of vulgar sedition,” ‘George 
Washington was a tyrant, dictator, despot and the 
stepfather of his country,” ‘‘The Continental Congress 
was a collection of pettiflogging lawyers and mechanics.” 


Naturally one sits up and takes notice on reading such 
foul and treasonable statements. Only those students who 
take the trouble to dig into the textbooks themselves discover 
that Mr. Gorman has performed that delicate feat of manipula- 
tion known to literary critics as “lifting passages from their 
context.” What Mr. Muzzey wrote, for example, was ‘In King 
George’s eyes the ‘Boston Tea Party’ was the last straw; the 
Colonies had added insult to injury.’’ This is a very different 
thing from theintimation that Mr. Muzzey thought King George’s 
thoughts or used his words. Similarly, the references to George 
Washington were prefaced in the book by an explanation of 
Washington’s attitude at a time when he was the target of much 
popular abuse. ‘‘The press on both sides became coarse and 
abusive. Washington was reviled in language fit to characterize 
a Nero. ‘Tyrant,’ ‘dictator,’ and ‘despot’ were some of the epi- 
thets hurled at him. He was called the ‘stepfather of his coun- 


try.’ ” 
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The thorough and shameful dishonesty of Mr. Gorman and 
Mr. Thompson has not escaped the notice of newspaper editorial 
writers all over the country. The Boston Evening Transcript, in a 
very able analysis of the charges against Mr. McAndrew, 
characterizes them as “‘crude blows below the belt struck to help 
Mayor Thompson in his groundless campaign against an un- 
usually able . .. educator. The American people have no 
better opinion of a politician than of a pugilist who fights foul.” 

Haven’t they? Perhaps not in the last analysis, but is there 
enough hoxest indignation among the voters in Chicago to over- 
come a political organization solidly entrenched in the spoils 
system, simply because its leaders misrepresent a historian and a 
superintendent of schools? We doubt it. Chicago knows its 
Thompson and endures him with occasional protests from that 
small minority known as the “better citizens.’”’ Thompson, a 
shrewd knave, knows that he can lie, misrepresent facts, and dis- 
tort issues until Lake Michigan dries up, provided he wraps 
himself up in the American flag when he appears in public and 
sees to it in private that “the boys” get what is coming to them 
all up and down the line. 

Some people may find the whole thing an uproarious farce. 
Others, less gifted with a sense of humor, find that there is 
nothing funny in it at all.—The Independent. 

* * 


A PANICKY LIBERAL—WITH BETTER MOODS 


One might expect that aggressive spirits among religious 
liberals would have a profound faith in themselves and their 
cause, and its on-going, despite the temporary clouds of darkness 
or eclipse. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising to find that ‘‘the 
Paul Revere of the liberal movement,”’ the doughty Unitarian 
editor, Dr. Albert C. Diefienbach, who has assumed a place as 
the pure and unsullied, never-compromising, ‘I-only-am-left” 
exponent of liberalism, committing to the permanent form of a 
book much of the jeremiad output that he has contributed to the 
Christian Register, and other papers, in recent years. If there 
are anywhere in America discouraged and downhearted funda- 
mentalists, their courage will,no doubt, be immensely revived by 
reading Dr. Diefienbach’s “‘Religious Liberty: The Great Ameri- 
can Illusion,’”’ in which they will find that, according to this 
eminent authority, not only are they (the fundamentalists) 
winning out all along the line, but that Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, and Dr. W. P. Merrill, not to mention 
Congregationalists like Dean Brown, Dean Sperry, and Charles 
E. Jefierson; Methodists like Bishop McConnell, and Episco- 
palians like Bishop Lawrence and Joseph Fort Newton, whom 
the fundamentalists had taken rather seriously, are in reality 
“lost leaders,” who do not know the meaning of religious liberty. 

We confess that we find Dr. Dieflenbach a bit puzzling. 
For many years, until the Christian Register recently moved a 
block away to the new Unitarian headquarters, the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Register have lived next door to each other on 
Beacon Hill. 

Between the editors of the two papers there has always pre- 
vailed, so far as we know, the kindliest of personal good will. 
Certainly this has been the case during the present editorial 
regime of both papers. Dr. Dieflenbach came to his work a few 
years before the present Congregationalist editor assumed office. 
But throughout the more than five years that we have been to- 
gether on Beacon Hill there have been many delightful contacts 
and brotherly exchanges. The spirit of mutual good will has ad- 
vanced to the stage where the editors have known each other by 
genial nicknames, and, despite very frank exchanges of conflicting 
opinion, nothing has marred the pleasant course of this rela- 
tionship. 

The Editor of the Congregationalist has persistently con- 
tended that in the presence of all the problems of controversy 
and fellowship the profound and primary need of the age is a 
new acquisition and manifestation of Christian love. To this 
the editor of the Christian Register has replied that love is a vague 
and indefinite thing—that there must be insistence upon liberty 
and theology. To which, in turn, our reply would be that liberty 
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and theology are terms quite as vague and indefinite as love, 
and that if religion can not give meaning to the love that is so 
profoundly manifest in the New Testament, neither liberty nor 
theology can avail much. 

Here, however, has been our crucial difference of opinion, 
involving an occasional warfare over the use and significance of 
the term liberal. We have protested against the use of the term — 
to describe only an advanced and iconoclastic form of theological 
and critical belief, and have insisted that the true liberal is he 
who manifests in love and freedom the spirit of good will and 
tolerance toward his fellow men. There has been some ques- 
tion between us as to the nature and practise of tolerance. The 
Christian Register has derided ‘‘milk-and-water liberals’ who are 
tolerant of error. To which we have inquired in reply, ‘‘Of what 
are we to be tolerant if it be not of error?’ There can surely be no 
virtue in the tolerance of truth, and the only efiectual way of 
combating error is by the expression and practise of truth. 

These contrasted viewpoints, held in kindliness and good 
spirit, inevitably come to light in reviewing our contemporary’s 
first book. There are two Dr. Diefienbachs, and they are both in 
the book. They are associated in our mind with two somewhat 
characteristic utterances made by our editorial contemporary on 
a public platform shortly after our coming to Boston. The one 
was a magnificent story of Professor Martineau. When some 
one had expressed surprise at Dr. Martineau’s eulogy of Spur- 
geon, and had said to him, “But Dr. Martineau, you surely 
don’t believe what Spurgeon says!’ Martineau had replied, ‘““No, 
but Spurgeon does.” There was the spirit of.a fine appreciation 
transcending very difficult theological barriers, which Dr. 
Diefienbach evidently approved. But if we remember rightly, it 
was in the same address that Dr. Diefienbach declared that 
Boston “‘should have risen in arms’ against the coming of the 
fundamentalist, Dr. J. C. Massee, to Tremont Temple. FPer- 
sonally, we have never believed that Dr. Dieffenbach really 
meant this; in fact, it has always been our conviction that if 
anybody assailed the liberty of Dr. Massee to proclaim his own 
views, with the consent and support of his own church, the 
Christian Register would have joined the Congregationalist, much 
as both papers are opposed to Dr. Massee’s fundamentalism, in 
defending Dr. Massee’s full liberty to preach according to his 
convictions. Here at least is where the test of religious liberty 
comes, for so-called liberals, as well as for professed conservatives. 


There are pages in Dr. Dieffenbach’s book in which he ex- 
presses judgment of those whom he calls ‘‘the lost leaders of Protes- 
tantism”’ which most of Dr. Dieffenbach’s friends will wish to for- 
get. It does not appear to us quite seemly that in the exercise of 
his own religious liberty Dr. Dieffenbach should have found it 
necessary to speak so slightingly, and in fact almost contemptu- 
ously, of such men as Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Dean Charles R. Brown, Dean Willard L. Sperry, and 
others. These are at least men who know how to possess their 
own souls, and if they are not using their religious liberty to 
manifest the sort of thing that Dr. Diefienbach desires, he might 
reasonably conclude that they do not quite see things from his 
standpoint. In his ridiculous judgments upon them Dr. Dieffen- 
bach has set himself in the pillory. We should think that Dr. 
Diefienbach would possibly sometime reflect upon the fact that 
not a single one of these progressive leaders, whom he has assailed, 
has, so far as we are aware, taken the slightest pains to reply to 
his attack. Similarly, the representation of our contemporary, 
the Christian Century, as “in abject surrender to the fundamen- 
talists” will seem equally ridiculous to every reader of that. 
paper. 

Along with much that is commendable in Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
volume there is too much of this sort of thing for our liking. We 
are glad to forget a great deal of this that, as we see it, has no 
value whatever in building up true liberty, and to remember 
occasional passages which bespeak more the Dr. Dieffenbach who 
is a good fellow among good fellows and a Christian among Chris- 
tians.—The Congregationalist. 
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“The very gate of entrance to religion, the moment of its new birth, is your discovery that your ideal is the everlasting Real, no 
transient brush of a fancied angel wing, but the abiding presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls.’’—James Martineau. 


Worship 
The Public Worship of God. The Yale 
Lectures on Preaching for 1927. By 
Rey. J. R. P. Sclater, D. D. (George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00.) 
Christian Worship and Its Purpose. By 


G. A. Johnston Ross. 

Press. $1.00.) 

Protestantism is a religion of experiment, 
and, to the present day, of extreme di- 
versity. If it is ever to attain a closer 
unity it will do so not by submission to 
an arbitrary authority either of man, 
organization, tradition, or book. It will 
attain unity only through a consensus of 
opinion born of enlightenment, revealing 
that. which is truly fundamental in con- 
temporary life and the world. To-day 
Protestant leaders are applying their 
right of experiment to public worship. 
There are many blind and vague trials, 
many false starts, many meaningless and 
superficial theories. But now and again 
through these clouds of confusion there 
comes a lightning flash of insight by which 
those who are groping may find the way. 
If we have eyes to see, these flashes may 
be cumulated into a steady glow, a con- 
sensus of enlightenment, carrying us 


(The Abingdon 


toward a unity which is at once profound . 


and universal, and leading to a new move- 
ment in public worship. At such times we 
can be only thankful for such books as 
these ky Dr. Sclater and Dr. Ross. 

Dr. Sclater is always stimulating and 
always charming, even when we disagree 
with him. He writes in an excellent, terse, 
literary style and from an excellent Scot- 
tish background. He gives clear reasons 
for things which many accept without 
thought, reasons which are born of years 
of experience in the ministry. Through 
his work plays a definiteness which is con- 
vincing, a sense of humor which is delight- 
ful, and a homely wisdom and sympathy 
which touch the heart. Under his hand 
the order of worship takes logical and 
definite shape. After reading his chapter 


on public prayer a minister can not help ' 


but go back to his work refreshed and 
strengthened. His treatment of preach- 
ing contains some of the soundest wis- 
dom for young ministers we have found, 
and by it many old ministers will doubt- 
less renew their youth. His study of the 
teaching methods of Jesus is a profound 
treatment of one of the finest of arts. 
Few there are who master it as Dr. Scla- 
ter does in his preaching. Chapters on 
“The Sacrament” and “The Celebration” 
are fresh, stimulating, convincing. He 
takes issue with the current theory that 
the Sacrament is chiefly a memorial feast. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


To him it is a symbol, and the meaning 
of that symbol he unfolds to a depth one 
had not known was there. The closing 
chapter on ‘The Guidance of the Wise” 
is a fitting crown of the book, a considera- 
tion of the minister in the various citadels 
of his life—his call, his friendship, his 
leadership, the margin of his life, his 
work in the pulpit, his position as a pil- 
grim, his optimism. 

Dr. Johnston Ross presents a philos- 
ophy of Christian worship. He sees a 
renewed interest in worship both in Europe 
and America which he attributes to a 
craving for reality, a longing for universal- 
ity, and a yearning for the lost bliss of 
sacrifice. Worship is a double movement 
—of inspiration, from God to man, of 
aspiration, from man to God. He takes 
up the dimensions of worship—God, the 
individual, the worshiping community, 
nature. There is one lecture on the back- 
ground of Christian worship and a closing 
chapter on the worship of to-morrow. 
Dr. Ross pleads for an expansion of our 
idea of God and for a worship which will 
not only be an out-going of the intellect 
but of the whole nature of man. There 
must be more place for gladness and joy, 
for the sacrament of silence, and for in- 
ternational ideals. The cross of the Savior 
is the center of all. It is in the author’s 
consideration of the human dimension of 
worship that his touch is most alive. Wor- 
ship should broaden the soul’se horizon, 
lead to deep tranquillization, stimulate 
mental and spiritual growth, heal the 
wounds of sorrow, lead to the rediscovery 
and acceptance of forgiveness, and the 
“enswathement”’ of God. 

Though Dr. Sclater calls his book “The 
Public Worship of God,” it is, as is Dr. 
Johnston Ross’s book, a study of Chris- 
tian worship. The latter holds that the 
“worship of the future will be effective 
only as the hearts of the people are turned 
once again to the cross of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ.”” And Dr. Sclater 
not only takes for granted the supreme 
authority of Christ, but he looks upon 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as 
the sacrament, the very life-blood of 
Christian worship. 

But what are we to offer to those in- 
telligent and splendid people who stand 
outside, not only those who, within the 
church, do not hold this position, but 
those who have lost faith in the church 
because they feel that it has surrendered 
to outgrown traditions in practise and in 
belief? In this we have more sympathy 
with Dr. Sclater than with Dr. Johnston 
Ross. For Dr. Sclater in his charming 
Scottish way writes as a Christian minis- 
ter from his experience in the office to 


those who stand within the ranks of elect 
Christian believers. But Dr. Johnston 
Ross pleads for a universal and inclusive 
worship even after first giving away his 
case in this statement, ‘There will be no 
philosophic discussion of the difficulties 
which have been created for worship by 
the judgment of students of science.’ 
He then goes on to develop a philosophy of 
worship. No matter how much he may 
plead for an enlarged conception of God 
and for universality and reality in the 
experience of worship, he can in the end 
only come back to the old conclusions. 
He puts new wine in old bottles, and that 
wine, regardless of the bottles, makes the 
book valuable to the leader of worship. 
But what is most needed in the field of 
public worship to-day is a philosophy of 
public worship which will face squarely 
“the difficulties which have been created 
for worship by the judgment of students 
of science’’ and offer these splendid skep- 
tics a rational solution of their difficulties. 
If public worship can not assimilate the 
best in the scientific movement public 
worship must die. Historically, Christian 
theology received new life when it assimi- 
lated Neo-Platonism, and again when it 
assimilated the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Is it going to fail now when it is called 
upon to assimilate the best thought of the 
scientificmovement? Even Thomas Aquin- 
as, though he claimed that all revelation 
was contained in the Scriptures, drank 
freely from the wells of Aristotle, and thus 
renewed the youth of medieval theology. 
We await the man who will thus assimilate 
the best of scientific thought in a philos- 
ophy of public worship, who will face 
this fundamental problem which both Dr. 
Johnston Ross and Dr. Sclater have either 
been unwilling or unprepared to face. 
TORI MAT I EX 
* * 
Unto the Least 

Adventures on the Road to Greatness. 

By Eugene Thwing. (George H. Doran 

Company.) 

Here is a little book on the general theme 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ one of the 
most ancient and least often faced of any 
of the searching questions that disturb 
the thoughtful conscience. The priest, 
the Levite, the Samaritan, of modern days 
are shown up in their reaction to the 
claims of the outcast and the so-called 
worthless. It is a treatise by instances of 
the practical attitude that the favored 
should exhibit to the “down-and-outers,’’ 
if the spirit of Christ is held as the ideal. 

Beginning with Frank Tannenbaum’s 
leadership of the tramp army of New 
York City in their assault upon the 
churches in the cruel winter of 1913-1914, 
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the author brings to our attention a series 
of examples both of brotherhood and of 
its opposite, murderous indifference. This 
of course is nothing new as a matter of 
living thought, prayer, and effort. City 
mission work, Salvation Army endeavor, 
and the humanitarian work of thousands 
of parishes and individuals to-day furnish 
but a continuation of efforts begun years 
ago to help the wrecked and derelict. 
The author gives us no light on conditions 
that cause this human wreckage that 
should be saved. 

Nevertheless the book makes a fresh 
appeal to each reader to apply time and 
trouble as a personal sacrifice in noble 
service. The deadening respectability 
and the complacent conventionality may 
receive a jolt from reading this book, by 
which the Savior-spirit within each of us 
may be set free for service unto the most 
repulsive and the least of these, our social 
misfits yet our brothers. 

Two of the chapters in this book, ‘The 
Christmas Spenders’”’ and ‘The Laborer 
Is Worthy of His Hire,” are most practical 
and timely. In that chapter entitled 
‘Where Is the Christ To-day?” the author 
reaches his highest level of thought and ex- 
pression. Surely this could stand alone 
as an independent tract to be read by 
multitudes. 

The author’s style is not a flowing one; 
but is clear, direct, and permeated with 
an intangible quality of wistfulness and 


appeal. 
W.C. 


Reviews are by Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton, of Lincoln, Mass., and Rev. William 
Couden, of Providence, R. I. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


James H. Maurer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, made 
a singularly moving address before the 
Boston Universalist ministers at their 
meeting Nov. 21. Mr. Hadley rose after 
Mr. Maurer had departed to keep an 
appointment at Lynn, and moved a vote 
of thanks, which was passed unanimously. 
Mr. Hadley characterized the address as 
“unusually stimulating,’ and as “‘coming 
out of the depths of a man’s life.” He said 
that he wished he could more frequently 
hear addresses from men ‘‘with a back- 
ground and experience different from the 
background of the average minister.” 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood heartily seconded 
the motion, and described a trip to the 
bituminous coal region last summer. 

Mr. Maurer filled many speaking engage- 
ments in Boston, including one at Trinity 
Church (Episcopal). He also addressed 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
at Lynn, and the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston. 

Mr. Maurer in his address referred to 
the fact that he is president of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, and humor- 
ously commented on the fact that he has 
been under fire on that count more than 
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any other. He told of the great surprise 
of a lady who spoke to him after his meet- 
ing at Trinity Church to find he was born 
in this country, as were his father and 
grandfather before him. 

Mr. Maurer’s address will appear later. 

Those present were Nichols (president), 
Bissell (secretary), Miss MacDonald (pi- 
anist), Hadley, who conducted the devo- 
tional service,’ and Huntley, Perkins 
(W.S.), Peters, Brush, Hoyt, Polk, Leigh- 
ton, Bissell, van Schaick, Paige, Ellen- 
wood, McInnes, Leining (Gustav), Etz, 
Spear, Lobdell, Wilson, Raspe, Miss 
Freeman, Mrs. Chamberlain, Dr. Paine, 
president of the Boston Federation of 
Churches, and some other visitors. 

* * 


THE BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


One of the oldest and most honorable 
institutions of our church is the Universalist 
Club of Boston and thereabouts. Its 
history goes back over half a century to 
1872, when a group of Universalist laymen, 
among whom were such well known figures 
as Eben Alexander, Charles Caverly, John 
D. W. Joy, Albert and Henry Metcalf, 
Horatio Wellington, Charles Whittier, 
Henry D. Williams, William H. Hollis, 
and John M. Lincoln, spent an evening 
together at the home of Mr. Henry Met- 
calf. The following year an organization 
was formed. It was first called the Murray 
Club and its membership was limited to 
laymen. In 1882 the name was changed 
to the Universalist Club, and in 1884 clergy- 
men were admitted to associate member- 
ship. But not until 1887 were ministers 
eligible to full membership. 

For fifty-five years the club has carried 
on in fulglment of its purpose, which as 
stated in the constitution is ‘‘social inter- 
course, mutual improvement, and to pro- 
mote the general interests of Universalism.” 
For many years the club has adhered to 
the plan of holding six meetings a year, on 
the second Monday evening of each month 
from November to April. Meetings are 
held at a conveniently located hotel and 
consist of dinner, addresses on live sub- 
jects, discussion and music. In the spring 
there is always a ladies’ night with a more 
elaborate program. The annual dues, $8, 
entitle members to the six dinners and 
there are no other fees or assessments. 

The list of officers of the club since its 
organization includes many of the best 
known names of our church, and its mem- 
bership is representative of the Universal- 
ism of Greater Boston. For many years 
the membership was limited, but the 
limit is now abolished and there is room— 
and a welcome—for all. To many of 
the younger men in our parishes the club 
is practically unknown, no special effort 
having been made of late to enlarge its 
personnel. But many of its members now 
feel that in view of the new attention 
which our church is receiving in the re- 
ligious world the existence and importance 
of this organization should be brought to 
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the attention of our people. The officers 
and members of the Universalist Club 


would like to have every Universalist — 


consider this an invitation to ‘‘come with 
us.” Weare sure it would “do you good.” 
The second meeting of the season will be 


held at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Mon- — 


day, Dec. 13, at 6.30. 

Any man desiring to join is invited to 
come to that meeting as the guest of the 
club and make application for membership, 
in person. 

If intending to do so, please notify the 


secretary, Rev. James D. Tillinghast, | 


6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, a day or two 
in advance. 
Most memberships begin January 1, but 
they may begin at any time. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


Alice M. Stevens 


The annual session of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion was held at Woodsville, Oct. 4, the 
president, Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, 
presiding. 

The State Superintendent, Rev. Geo. F. 
Fortier, conducted the devotions, and also 
presided at an informal meeting of the 
young people. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, Mass., 
spoke on Church School Administration. 

In the afternoon there was an interest- 
ing discussion of Summer Institutes. Mr, 
Hempel spoke for Ferry Beach and North- 


‘field, Mrs. Randall for Barre and Mr. Cate 


for the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education at Durham. 

There was also a Round Table discus- 
sion on “Rural Schools,’ followed by 
another address by Mr. Hempel on ‘“‘De- 
nominational Interests.”’ 

At the business session the secretary 
reported fifteen schools with a membership 
of 775, and all quotas paid. 

Among the recommendations adopted 
were the following: That the Association 
sponsor the sending of a worker from the 
G.S.S. A. into New Hampshire to aid in 
building up the efficiency of our schools; 
that the executive board be authorized to 
pay one half of the expenses of two dele- 
gates from any New Hampshire Univer- 
salist Sunday school to any one of the 
near-by summer institutes. 

Officers elected: President, Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, Nashua; vice-president, Mrs. 
Sarah M. Mercer, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. 
Alice M. Stevens, Kingston; treasurer, 
Rev. Harry F. Shook, Concord; member 
executive board, Miss Elizabeth Etz, 
Concord. } 

At the evening session, Rey. Gordon C. 
Reardon led the devotions, and the 
church orchestra and a vested choir 
furnished excellent music. The closing 
address was given by Rey. Frederick Von 
de Sump of the Congregational church 
at Plymouth, N. H., his subject being ‘‘Old 
paths to new power.” - 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: ‘ 
Dec. 4-10. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 4-10. Everett, Mass.; Headquar- 
ters. 
Dr. Huntley: 


Dec. 4-10. Headquarters. 
* * 
THE METROPOLIS AND THERE- 
ABOUTS 


When Dr. and Mrs. McGlauflin began 
their ministry at Scranton, Penn., the 
Sunday school consisted of one little girl. 
That lone pupil, still faithful, has de- 
veloped into a beautiful young woman. 
She has been joined by splendid boys and 
girls, large and small, until now the school 
numbers almost half a hundred students. 
From the church school has issued a 
Young People’s Christian Union of ex- 
traordinary charm and influence. I had 
the privilege of speaking at their “minia- 
ture banquet,” with thirty attendants, on 
the evening of Young People’s Day. Mrs. 
McGlauflin, who was about to leave the 
city, and who received a beautiful fare- 


.well gift, looked around at the group of 


first-class young Americans and was able 
to say, ‘“Why, you are all mine; I have seen 
you come into our midst and I have helped 
to make you what you are!’”’ With what 
high satisfaction must this noble and 
gifted woman look upon the results of 
the labor in which she and her husband so 
efficiently co-operated! 


Scranton does fine things for Murray 
Grove (such as furnishing high-class di- 
rectors, secretaries and presidents) and 
Murray Grove, in turn, does fine things 
for Scranton. Last summer several young 
ladies from the parish attended the in-~ 
stitutes and now they are back, full of good 
ideas and full also of the spirit of happy 
co-operation. 


If all the rest of the world were as loyal 
and as lively as Howard Pote what won- 
derful strides civilization might make! 
Howard is a Scranton lad, twelve years 
old, full of “pep,” and assuming as a 
matter of course that when anything im- 
portant is to be done he must perform his 
fair portion. So when the superintendent 
last spring announced the Leonard Me- 
morials, Howard immediately applied for 
his collection book and at once made plans 
for filling it. He got a job as assistant 
milkman and morning after morning he 
arose at five o’clock and went forth for 
his deliveries. He didn’t stop when he had 
earned one dollar nor when he had earned 
four dollars. His notion was that every 
hole in his collector was made to be filled. 
Accordingly when he made his report, the 
first one in the entire school, he announced 
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AMERICA TO THE RESCUE 
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* Two hundred thousand homeless 
* and hopeless orphans in the Near 
* East have been given home and 
* hope through the ministry of the 
* Near East Relief. 

* 
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The Near East worker in the pic- 
ture represents the Christian spirit 
_of hundreds of our choicest young 
men and women who have given 
their all for those in need. 


“Thou hast loved me from the pit.” 


Universalist Schools will con- 
tinue and increase their gener- 
ous support of this great Chris- 
tian charity. Remember the 
Christmas offering. 
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that he was giving the entire five dollars 
suggested. Fine boy! Life has great 
things in store for a lad of such spirit and 
industry. When the General Convention 
gives the certificates to those who have 
contributed as much as five dollars apiece 
none will be presented with greater glad- 
ness than the one that will go to Howard 
Pote, a coming citizen of Scranton. 


Metropolitan prospects are bright. At 
All Souls the new associate pastor is ac- 
tive and popular. The Church of Our 
Father, in its Clinton Ave. location, is re- 
adjusting itself for service and is expecting 
to have the counsel and assistance of our 
staff in establishing its new church school. 
The ‘junior church” at Washington 
Heights is increasing in size and usefulness. 
The school at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity has three paid workers and is 
rendering sterling service. At the Divine 
Paternity House, where there has been 
some falling off of membership, large gains 
are now being made. Miss Isabel Taylor, 
the competent head of this house (formerly 
called the Brevoort Mission and the Pres- 


cott Memorial), is delighted to have Miss 
Matilda Garber, of our Atlanta school, 
now an art student in Brooklyn, as a 
resident and assistant. 


The officers of the Near East Relief in 
New York always give me a very hearty 
welcome, inasmuch as I represent with 
them the schools that are most persistent 
in appreciation and generosity. They 
appeal to us not to relax our efforts during 
the last period of their Service. It is 
pleasant to step across the street and 
shake hands with the genial folks known to 
the world as the Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany. What an astonishing amount of 
books! Enough it would seem to supply 
the nation! I har#ly dared to think that 


such busy people would even remember 
Hope Victoria or her author. But they 
did, and they loaned to me an astonishing 
scrap-book, giving the press reviews of my 
modest volume. It appears that a great 
number of people, of many locations and 
many denominations, have found Hope a 
pleasant and helpful companion. 


Southold, away out on the tip of Long 
Island, is one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages in America, and it is inhabited by 
some of the most delightful people. Our 
Universalist parish, not very large, is 
strong in the best sense of the word. The 
workers in the church school are progres- 
sive in spirit, and they listened eagerly to 
a presentation of our new system of 
standards. ‘Yes,’ they said, “we must 
select our points for the improvement 
program,’’ and immediately they, decided 
that among other advances they would 
begin holding monthly conferences of 
officers and teachers. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


WILL YOU BE KIND ENOUGH TO — 


Several generous friends have looked 
through the stow-away places of their 
church schools, hoping to find some dis- 
carded copies of ““The Book of Song and 
Service’ by Dr. Edward A. Horton. This 
volume was issued by the Unitarian As- 
socation and formerly was in general use 
in Universalist schools. It is now out of 
print. 

We have an urgent request for fifty 
copies. Of course there are a great many 
of them in the possession of schools that 
have introduced Mrs. Cushing’s book or 
some other modern work. As yet none 
have been found, but we expect better 
fortune. 

Will you try to find some of the desired 
books and allow us to relieve your storage 
space and at the same time convey a great 
benefit upon a school that can put them 
to good use? We look for early replies. 
Thank you. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Ezra B. Huntley, father of 
Dr. George Ezra Huntley, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
reached the age of ninety-one Nov. 28. 
Mr. Huntley for many months has suffered 
intensely, growing slowly weaker in body, 
but has shown remarkable fortitude and 
patience. 

Miss Myrtle Felyea, executive secretary 
of the National Y. P. C. U., spoke at 
Norwich, Conn., in the morning of Nov. 
20, and at Danbury, Conn., in the evening 
of the same day. She addressed the New 
York State Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 25. 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop is the proud 
father of a koy torn Nov. 17. Mrs. Bishop 
is still in Buffalo and is doing well. Dr. 
Bishop is at his work as State Superir- 
tendent of North Carolina. 


Dr. Harold Marshall took part es a 
corresponding delegate in the Ecclesiastical 
Council summoned by the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church Nov. 29 previous to 
the installation of Rev. Harold Linson 
Stratton as pastor. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Su- 
perintendent, underwent an operation 
Nov. 28 at the Malden Hospital for re- 
moyal of bone and cartilage from nose and 
throat and freeing the passages leading to 
the ear, throat and nose. Dr. J. J. Cor- 
bett of 520 Eeacon St., Boston, operated, 
and Dr. Lowe expects to be at his desk 
again Dec. 5. 

Dr. Frederick W. Perkins of Washing- 
ton addressed the Mayflower Society or 
Nov.21. Mr. Frank Briggs, former moder- 
ator of the Washington church, is an 
officer of the Mayfiower Society in Wash- 
ington. 


A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the 
General Convention and of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, was the speaker on 
Wednesday, Nov. 80, before the Rhode 
Island Conference at East Providence. 
Mr. Bicknell is just now rendering valuable 
service to his church by discussing the 
matter of the conveyance of church 
property to the Conventions. 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 7Zion’s 
Herald, Dr. W. E. Gilroy, editor-in-chief, 
and Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager, 
of the Congregationalist, Mr. Robert P. 
Anderson, the new editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, Dr. Enoch F. Bell of the 
Missionary Herald, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Board, and Dr. Harold Marshall, 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, had luncheon with the editor of 
the Leader in his rooms at the Murray 
Trust Building, 174 Newbury St., the 
day before Thanksgiving Day. Dr. 
Dieffenbach, of the Christian Register, a 


valued member of the group, was unable 
to be present. 3 

Recent preaching engagements for the 
Superintendent of Massachusetts, Dr. 
Coors, have been as follows: Oct. 30, 
Saugus; Nov. 6, Marlboro; Nov. 18, Ames- 
bury; Nov. 20, Yarmouthport. He is 
asked to preach the sermon at the installa- 
tion of Rev. Harold I. Merrill at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, on Dec. 11. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church in Wind- 
sor, Vermont, on a recent Sunday. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, whose 
address recently was given as Clara Barton 
Home, Oxford, Mass., is still with Miss 
Hersey at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, Mass., and on account of de- 
lay in securing a permanent caretaker for 
the Home, may remain at the Union for 
some time. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz preached the sermon 
at the union service of all the Protestant 
churches in Charlestown, Mass., held in 
the Universalist church, on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, who is improving 
slowly in health, was removed from the 
hospital Nov. 19 to private apartments 
near the home of his son, Sidney Tilden, 
in Concord, N. H. Sidney Tilden is living 
at 3 Merrimack St. 

Miss Dorothy Tilden, the new assistant 


at the Charlestown (Mass.) Universalist - 


church, very acceptably filled the pulpit 
Nov. 18 in the absence of Dr. Etz. 


Rev. Walter Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., 
has announced an interesting list of speak- 
ers for the Joliet Open Forum which meets 
in the Universalist auditorium Sunday 
afternoon. Dr. Joseph K. Hart, Kirby 
Page, Paul U. Kellogg, Stella Marek 
Cushing, Norman Thomas, and Prof. 
Harry Elmer Barnes are among the 
speakers. 


Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, minister of 
the Church of the Universal Christ, Oak- 
land, Calif., has written an interesting 
article in “The Quest for Happiness’ 
series, for the Oakland Post-Inquirer. 
His article was upon ‘“The Meek,”? whom 
he called “The Controlled.” 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, who has been pastor 
of the church in Charlestown, Mass., for 
five years, is now dean of the Protestant 
ministers of that community, and Rev. 
Hervey Hoyt of Waltham, who has been 
in that city six years, is the second in length 
of service in Waltham. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches held in 
the First Congregational Church, Lynn, 
on Monday, Nov. 21, the Universalists 
of the state were entitled to six representa- 
tives. The State Convention, through its 


Executive Committee, appointed Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, Carl A. Hempel, Miss 
Eugenie Goss, Rey. E. V. Stevens, Charles 
C. Nichols, and Mrs. L. C. Crocker, all of 
whom attended. Other Universalists 
present were Dr. Coons, who is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion, Rev. 8. G. Spear, Dr. Charles Conk- 
lin, Rev. I. V. Lobdell, and Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff. 


Mr. William W. Huntley of Bristol, 
Conn., spent Thanksgiving Day with his 
brother, Dr. George Ezra Huntley. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, of Dart- 
mouth College, delivered an address at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Nov. 
19. His subject was ‘In Defense of 
Philosophy.’’? On Noy. 20 he preached at 
Milton for the Rey. Vivian T. Fomeroy, 
and in the evening preached to the boys 
at Milton Academy, es he hes done each 
yeer for some time. Professor Speight 
spent some time at his desk in the office 
of the Christian Leader. 


By the will of the late Charles Richard- 
son of East Boston, Mass., for thirty 
years.a member of the police force of Bos- 
ton, the sum of $2,000 is left to All Souls 
Church, East Boston. 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter, at the 
close of his sermon, Sunday, Nov. 27, 
formally accepted the call of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
to be its pastor. All liberal church circles 
of the Metropolitan District and of the 
country have manifested great interest in 
this happy event. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 


kins, D. D., pastor. A simple but im- 
pressive ceremony of recognition of Miss 
Eleanor Bonner as pastor’s assistant was 
the outstanding feature of the observance 
of Young People’s Sunday, Nov. 13, at 
the National Memorial Church. Various 
parts of the morning service were in charge 
of members of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. In place of the sermon Dr. 
Perkins made a brief address, at the close 
of which he formally inducted Miss Bon- 
ner into the office which she has keen fill- 
ing since the middle of September. Dr. 
Perkins emphasized the point that the 
church, by this ceremony, was publicly 
recognizing not simply an assistant to 
the pastor as an individual, but an assist- 
ant in fulfilling the pastoral office of which 
the supervision of religious education was 
a very important part. Miss Bonner 
formally accepted the trust and then gave 
the address of the morning on ‘“‘The Mutual 
Responsibilities of Young People and the 
Church.” The fact that the pastor’s 
assistant’s duties include close co-operation 
with the work of the Union as well as the 
fact that she is at present a member of 
the official board of the General Union, 
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made the Young People’s Sunday service 
an appropriate occasion for this ceremony 
of recognition. At the regular meeting of 
the Union on Sunday evening Dr. Ferkins 
gave a talk on the history and achieve- 
ments of the General Union. 


Maine 


Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rey. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. A series of high-grade 
| organ recitals by~an expert organist, 
| Professor Gulick, has drawn large evening 
congregations. These recitals have been 
supplemented by the pastor’s “‘story- 
' germons’’—a combination of a story and a 
sermon—which have appealed to the com- 
munity. We have revived the mid-week 
prayer meeting, in which there is a growing 
interest. The pride of the church, how- 
ever, is its Sunday school. On Sunday, 
Nov. 20, we had a record-breaking at- 
tendance. On Thursday, Nov. 3, Rey. A. 
Gertrude Farle gave an address on the 
various methods of attracting and teach- 
ing children. Since the great New England 
flood began the night of Nov. 3, Miss Earle 
was nearly marooned here, but escaped by 
a stratagem, and made her way to West 
Paris and Bethel. 

Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The Senior Union conducted our 
morning service on Noy. 13. Ruth Russell 
and Harry Walker gave addresses on 
“Building Our Church:” Others taking 
part in the service were Mary Favor, 
Carleton Greenleaf, Sam Favor, Caroline 
Downing, and Earl Pierce. Music was 
furnished by a choir from the Junior Union. 
Nov. 20 our choir united with those from 
the Congregational and Methodist churches 
in a vesper service at the Congregational 
ehurch. Our pastor told the “Story of 
Thanksgiving.”’ In the evening a union 
service was held in our church. Rev. 
Raymond Morgan of the Congregational 
church gave the sermon on “Prayer.” 
The pastors of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches assisted. Attendance at each 
service was well over 200. The offerings 
will be devoted to local charity work. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Prof. Charles G. Cumming of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary preached 
at the Sunday morning service, Oct. 16. 
Dr. Smith preached that day at Spring- 
field, Me. Monday afternoon, Oct. 24, 
in the Dorothy Memorial Hall, Miss Alice 
Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery, Boston, gave a brief talk on 
“Cookery and Table Preparation.” This 
talk was given through Radio WABI, the 
Dorothy Memorial Building having been 
wired for broadcasting.. About 350 ladies 
were present. Afternoon tea was served 
by the ladies of the Floral and Aid Society. 
On Noy. 6 at the morning service three 
children were christened. On the evening 
of Nov. 10 the Floral and Aid Society 
served a salad supper in the church rooms 
-and Dorothy Memorial Hall. At the Sun- 
day morning service, Nov. 13, representa- 
tives of the Y. P. C. U. took charge of the 


services as follows: Opening service, Mr. 
Leon Luro, prayer, Miss Martha Holmes. 
Sermonettes—“‘What the Church Can Do 
for the Young People,’’ Miss Isabelle Cush- 
man. ‘What the Young People Can Do 
for the Church,” Mr. Donald Jenkins. 
“Youth’s Responsibility,’’ Miss Dorothy 
Perkins. At the beginning of this service 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, regional direc- 
tor of the Near East Relief, spoke briefly 
in the interests of this philanthropy. All 
services in the church auditorium are 
broadcast through WABI Radio Com- 
munity Service of this church. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. The First Universalist Society and 
the Winthrop Street Methodist Church 
are still working and worshiping together 
in friendly fellowship, the two pastors 
co-operating in all the work of the church. 
On different Sundays Methodist and 
Universalist babies have been brought to 
the altar for the christening service. The 
matter of federating the two societies 
will be decided soon when each parish 
receives and acts upon the report of a 
joint committee appointed last spring. 
Vesper services began on Rally Sunday, 
Oct. 2, and will be continued throughout 
the churen year. President Marsh of 
Boston University, Dr. van Schaick, 
editor of the Christian Leader, and other 
noted leaders have spoken at these ser- 
vices. Fine organ and vocal music is a 
feature of each service. The Universalist 
society held the annual bazaar in Novem- 
ber with splendid social and financial 
success, 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell, pastor. Our annual roll call 
supper and meeting was held Nov. 9 with 
over 200 at the tables. The reports of the 
auxiliary organizations and of the or- 
ganized classes indicated a busy year and 
much work done for outside causes as well 
as for the church. A large increase in 
budget which would provide for the redec- 
oration of the church was unanimously 
voted. Officers elected were: Moderator, 
Harold E. Sweet; trustee, Frank J. Ryder; 
auditors, F. L. Wetherell and Roy E. 
Draper; members of the standing com- 
mittee, Edward P. Claflin, Henry A. 
Niven, Mrs. Maboth Hill, Miss Grace A. 
Hamilton and Milford E. Bliss. William 
J. Watson and Miss Alice I. Wetherell 
retire from the committee after several 
years of efficient service. The Sunday 
immediately following the annual meeting 
our fourth every member canvass was 
conducted under the leadership of Henry A. 
Niven, chairman of the finance committee. 
During the afternoon the homes of our 
people were visited and by six most of 
the workers of the several teams had re- 
turned to the church, and the chairman 
made us happy by announcing that with 
several yet to be seen the budget of over 
$15,000 was assured. Dinner was served 
the workers, and lunch on their return. 


' Thanksgiving and New Year’s. 
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The annual meeting of the church school 
was held Nov. 7. Reports show the school 
increasing in numbers, attendance, and 
efficiency. Mrs. Janet H. Blackford con- 
tinues with us as director of religious 
education. A district meeting of the state 
missionary society was held in Murray 
Church Noy. 16. A splendid program 
drew a large attendance, many coming 
from neighboring Rhode Island churches. 

Springfield.—Rev. O. W. Eames, pastor. 
Our pastor announces a series of “‘stimu- 
lating and informative sermons” between 
Nov. 27 
the subject was ‘“Man—a Meat Mechanism 
or a Living Soul.” Other topics are 
“Listening in on Life,” ‘New Gods for 
Old,” “The X in Xmas,” and “Greeting 
the Unseen.” 

Annisquam and West Gloucester.— 
Rev. George H. Lewis, pastor. Both of 
the churches on Mr. Lewis’s circuit have 
been repaired and improved recently. 
The Annisquam church has been treated to 
a new coat of shingles, while the West 
Gloucester property has been repainted. 
The work of painting and repairing in the 
latter case cost above $900. 

Lowell, First.—Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Case has introduced 
a new monthly calendar, printed in red 
and black. The annual fair was held on 
Noy. 16. It covered one day only, but 
was a social and financial success. Re- 
cently Dr. A. B. Hervey of Bath, Maine, 
visited Lowell, spending the Sunday with 
Dr. Case. 

New Bedford.—Rey. Percy T. Smith; 
pastor. In the every member canvass 
recently conducted twenty-five new pledges 
were added to thelist. Mr. Smith is be- 
loved by his people and counted as a strong 
influence for good in the city. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. Geo. E. Leigh- 
ton, D. D., pastor. On Nov. 18 Dr. 
Leighton began a series of sermons sug- 
gested by Harold Bell Wright’s ““God and 
the Groceryman.” Our church school 
has a “little brother’? in the school at 
Canaan, Maine. School supplies were sent 
recently by our school and the report 
comes back that the attendance at Canaan 
is thirty-one. So far as percentage of 
membership increase is concerned the 
‘little brother” is beating the “big 
brother” to a stand-still. 

Malden.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, pas- 
tor. For the ninth year Mr. Cowing has 
been chosen chaplain of Mt. Vernon Lodge 
of Masons. Following the parish supper 
on Nov. 17, Dr. Etz showed our people 
moving pictures of our church work and 
workers. On Dec. 2, 3 and 4 the Older 
Boys Conference of the state will be held 
in Malden. At least 800 from the outside 
will be in attendance. Our parish is doing 
its full part towards the entertainment of 
these lads. The union Thanksgiving 
service, with Dr. W. Q. Roselle of the First 
Baptist Church as preacher, was held in 
our church. The church school sessions 
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are to be changed back to the noon hour, 
beginning on Dec. 4. 

Southbridge.—Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. The Christmas sale was held on 
Wednesday, Nov. 16. At 6.30 there was a 
Morse Neighborhood Supper, with chicken- 
pie and all the rest. The Ladies’ Circle, 
the Y. P. C. U. and the Lend-a-Hand 
combined in this sale. On Nov. 18, Dr. 
Penniman of Monson and Mr. Haynes 
exchanged pulpits. On Nov. 20, the entire 
service was in the hands of the young 
people. The loose offering was given to the 
National Y. P. C. U. for its work in Japan 
and Texas. The first real meeting of the 
newly organized Men’s Club was held 
Thursday evening, Nov. 10. Dr. Case of 
Lowell was the speaker. The church 
school has been completely graded. The 
very best and latest lessons have been 
introduced. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. A census was taken in 
Worcester from Noy. 5 to 16, in a united 
effort of the churches to ascertain those 
persons of the city who are not reached 
and who are unattached. At the union 
Thanksgiving service, in which our church 
joined, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, well 
known Congregationalist, was the preacher. 
Noy. 20 was kept as Family Day. The 
fathers, mothers and children came to- 
gether. Dr. Tomlinson in his calendar 
said: “We have Children’s Day, Mothers’ 
Day, Laymen’s Day, Young People’s 
Day; now let’s have all together in a 
Family Day.” 

Orange.—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The Men’s Club prints a program covering 
its meetings and activities for the entire 
season. There will be meetings in October, 
November, December, January, February, 
March and then in April or May. Speakers 
at these meetings will be Rev. Bradley 
Whitney, chaplain of the Massachusetts 
State Prison; Hon. William 8. Youngman, 
Massachusetts state treasurer and receiver 
general; Hon. James M. Curley, recently 
mayor of Boston; Wenona Osborne Pink- 
ham, secretary of the Massachusetts Civic 
League; Mr. C. M. Ripley, managing 
director of the General Electric Company 
of Schenectady, New York; and Frank A. 
Goodwin, registrar of motor vehicles for 
the state. 

Fitchburg.—Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
pastor. Miss Mary F. Slaughter visited 
this church school Nov. 6, 11 and 18. On 
the 13th she had the time of the regular 
morning sermon and spoke on the import- 
ance of religious education. Mrs. Alice G. 
Rowe was the speaker on Nov. 20. At 
the regular meeting of the Men’s Club on 
Nov. 22, following a supper, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention and of the General 
Convention, was the speaker. Mr. Gibbs 
was the preacher of the Thanksgiving Day 
sermon in the union service held in the 
Unitarian church. On Sunday evening, 
Nov. 27, Dr. Etz presented his moving 


pictures of the activities of Universalists 
in various parts of the country. Miss 
Myrtle Belyea will visit the Young People’s 
Union on Sunday, Dec. 4. A district 
meeting of the W. U. M. A. will be en- 
tertained by our church on Thursday, 
Dec. 8. 

Lynn.—Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D., 
acting pastor. Among those who have 
preached here recently are Rev. Wallace 
W. Rose, Dr. John van Schaick on Nov. 13, 
and our former minister, Dr. Perkins, on 
Nov. 27. The social bazaar on Nov. 16 
and 17 was a great success. The Leonard 
Memorial offering from the church school 
amounted to $256.70.- In addition to this 
the Junior Y. P. C. U. has contributed $100 
for the pendant lamp over the baptistry. 
On Ferry Beach Night, Mr. Edward 
Hempel told of his recent trip to Europe, as 
a part of the program for the social hour. 
The union Thanksgiving service for all 
young people of the city was held on 
Thanksgiving morning at 7 o’clock in the 
Boston Street Methodist Church. Mr. 
Hempel had charge of the watch service 
and of the friendship circle service at the 
close. On Dec. 9 the Y. P. C. U. will 
present the Y. P. C. U. Follies. 

Quinecy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The ‘Friendly Church” Bulletin appears 
promptly each Sunday morning, giving 
full notice of every activity. On Noy. 20 
the Y. P. C. U. had full charge ot the 
morning service. Nine young persons took 
the various parts. On the evening of that 


‘day the service was “An Evening with 


Edgar Guest.’”’ The union Thanksgiving 
service, five churches joining, was held in 
the “Friendly Church.” Recently the 
eleven members of the choir, together with 
the pastor, were photographed in the 
church, in front of the organ. A splendid 
cut of this picture appeared in the Quincy 
local paper. Blank forms have been 
placed in the vestibule for the use of new- 
comers. It is hoped that the new people, 
who are constantly appearing, will in this 
way be brought into closer acquaintance 
with the minister, and, through his interest 
in them, become allied with the regular 
ministrations of the church. For some 
time it has been the aim to make the en- 
rollment in the church school touch the 
hundred mark. This mark has been passed 
and a new one of 125 has been set. Fol- 
lowing a good supper, the Men’s Club, at 
its November meeting, heard Dr. Flint 
M. Bissell speak on “Law and Order” 
A new class for confirmation is being formed 
for admission to the church at Christmas 
time. Already twelve have joined the 
class. 


New York 

Central Square.—Rey. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. On Friday evening, Sept. 30, the 
church in Cicero gave its annual banquet. 
and several from our parish attended. 
Our church school observed Rally Day 
on Oct. 2. The State Convention in Syra- 
cuse was attended by our pastor at each 
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session, and Mrs. Lena Cleveland, Mrs. 
Grace Strong, Mrs. Emma Low, Mrs. Ella 
Wood, Mrs. Minnie Low and Mrs. Eva 
Goettel were there a part of the time. On 
Oct. 7 the Ladies’ Social Circle motored 


several miles out of town to the home of © 


Roy Maynard, where they held their 
meeting jointly with the Missionary So- 
ciety. The Y. P. C. U. served a supper to 
the public on Oct. 8. On Oct. 9 the pastor 
gave a full report of the State Convention. 
The church school elected -officers as fol- 
lows: Superintendent, H. P. Goettel; 
assistant superintendent, H. C. Low; 
secretary and treasurer, Marjorie Riker; 
organist, J. Arnold Goettel; assistant or- 
ganist, Miss Julia M. Tobey; missionary 
instructors, Mrs. Mabel Hines and Mrs. 
H. C. Low. On Oct. 15, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crandall, music instructors of Syracuse, 
with their thirty pupils, including three 
young ladies of our town, gave an enter- 
tainmentinourchurch. Oct. 23, the pastor 
being at Hartford, the laymen conducted 
the services. Prayer was made by Mr. 
Lowell Fisher. Scripture reading and 
announcements were by H. P. Goettel. 
Mrs. Paul Fosher read the chapter on 
“Work” from the book ‘The Common 
People,” by Frank Oliver Hall of Tufts 
College. Vernon Goettel gave a saxophone 
solo accompanied by his brother, J. Arnold 
Goettel. On Oct. 28 Mrs. H. P. Wilcox 
entertained the Social Circle. On Oct. 29 
Miss Helen Riker, a worker in the church 
since childhood, was united in marriage 
to George L. Down of North Syracuse. 
The ceremony was performed in the 
church auditorium by our pastor. On 
Sunday, Oct. 30, the pastor gave a report 
of the Convention in Hartford. On Noy.6 
the pastor preached an Armistice Day 
sermon. Noy. 11 the Ladies’ Social Circle 
met at the home of Mrs. Ella Wood to 
make plans for the annual fair. Upon re- 
quest the sermon “The Lost Word” was 
repeated Nov. 18. On Thursday evening, 
Nov. 17, the Y. P. C. U. held a social in 
connection with their regular devotional 
service. The Misses Eva Fuller and 
Florence Coe furnished banjo music, with 
Miss La Verna Coe at the piano. Each 
member was privileged to invite a friend. 


Pennsylvania 

Bradford.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Mooney was invited 
to preach the Thanksgiving sermon be- 
fore a union service of all the Protestant 
churches in the city in the Methodist 
church on Thanksgiving day. The church 
people are rallying splendidly to the call 
of the church. A new society of women 
has been organized which will be known 
as the Pastors’ Aid Society. 


* * 


REV. CHARLES L. WAITE 
Rev. Charles L. Waite died in Portland, 
Maine, Nov. 15, aged eighty-nine years. 
He retired from active work about twenty 
years ago, and a long illness preceded his 
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death. Mr. Waite was born in Watertown, 
N. Y., and was educated at St. Lawrence 
University. For years he was pastor of 
the First Universalist Church in Bruns- 
wick, Me., and was editor of the Gospel 
Banner, official organ of the Universalist 
church in Maine. He had held pastorates 
also in Portland, in various places in Mas- 
sachusetts and in the West. Mr. Waite 
was pastor of the Orange, Mass., Uni- 
versalist church for a number of years. 
He leaves a nephew and one niece. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,445 
Pouch Boston, Massy osc. wd) dee 3} 
MNO EA Rey toes e, Rh. Seba eee 1,448 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 699. Little Falls, 
N.Y.,3. Bangor, Maine, 3. Total, 705. 


* * 


JUST WHIZZING AROUND 


Did you ever dream you were riding 
through space on the tail of a comet? 
And didn’t you enjoy it even though it 
left you somewhat breathless? That is 
the sort of sensation I’ve been enjoying 
since I started on my round of speaking 
engagements in New England. If I have 
not lost count somewhere, I’ve met with 
forty-five different groups of people in 
fifty-one days, talking to them about our 
Mission in Japan and or Blackmer Home 
in particular. 

And hospitality!) Everywhere I’ve been 
so cordially welcomed and entertained 
that I’ve nearly forgotten that I’m a Mid- 
westerner, and have begun to feel like a 
New Englander. 

And did any of you go to Hartford with 
misgivings as to the outcome of the Comity 
and Unity report? After some of the 
gatherings I have been privileged to at- 
tend, where the women of five and even 
six denominations have been drawn to- 
gether, I am willing to prophesy that the 
next Comity and Unity project will make 
this one appear a most conservative propo- 
sition. JI knew that the missionaries in 
the Orient were practising a very practical 
unity; now we are getting the vision at 
home. 

It has been a very real joy to me to get 
acquainted with the leaders of our church 
whose names have been household words 
to us, and to meet for the first time many 
good old friends with whom I have been 
corresponding for some five years, not only 
individuals but groups. There is, for ir- 
stance, the church that for years has never 
missed sending each one of us missionaries 
an individual Christmas gift. There are 
the many Mission Circles or Sunday school 
classes that have sent to us the generous 
boxes of gifts which we have had the joy 
of distributing to our Home girls, or to 
our kindergarten and Sunday school 
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children. No, you never have been stran- 
gers to us! 

‘So, now, visiting you, and feeling the 
glow of your warm friendliness for us, I 
only hope that I have been able to convey 
to you a little of the gratitude we feel for 
your loyalty, and that I have been able 
to share with you the firm conviction we 
over there have held of the necessity, the 
urgency and the heartfelt satisfaction 
of our work together with him who taught 
us the ideals of brotherhood. 

About the first of December my orbit 
widens and takes me southward and then 
westward to meet more friends, old and 
new, to bring to them the same feeling of 
your kinship to Japan through your repre- 
sentatives there, 

Alice G. Rowe. 


Notices 


VESPER SERVICES AT ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH 


Dec. 4. Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College, Hanover. N. H. 

Dee. 11. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister of 
the Arlington Street Church. 

Dec. 18. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 25. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Jan. 1, 1928. Rev. F. DeWinton Lushington, 
London, England. 

The public is cordially invited to attend these 
services, which are held at 4 p. m. on Sunday. 

* * 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., has been received 
on letter of transfer from Connecticut. 
F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 


* * 
NOTICE 
Address: “Henry George and Social Justice.” 
Expenses only. 


A. W. Littlefield, 
11 Pearl St., 
Middleborough, Mass. 
Oe 
LEAGUE OF NEIGHBORS LUNCHEONS 


Luncheon conferences (75 cent lunch). Exactly 
1 to 2 p.m. Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy St., 
Boston, with addresses as follows: “Our Catholic 
Neighbors,’’ Denis A. McCarthy, Dee. 1. “Visits 
to Our So-Called Enemy Countries, Turkey, Bul- 
garia and Germany,” Miss Constance E, Blackstock, 
Dec. 8. ‘‘One Family’s Friendship with Foreigners,” 
Mrs. W. H. Prescott, Dec. 15. ‘Proposals for 
World Peace,” Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick, Dec. 22. 

Everybody invited. Telephone reservations be- 
fore 10 a.m. Wednesdays to 398 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Kenmore 7136. 

s * 
PUBLIC MEETING 


W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 

Universalist church, Fitchburg, Mass., Dec. 8, 
1927. 

Morning session, 10.30. Praise and Prayer Ser- 
vice, Rev. Isabella Macduff. Greetings from the 
Fitchburg Circle, Mrs. Francis W. Gibbs, president. 
Response, Rev. Isabella’ Macduff, Leominster. 
“The Straight Way toward To-morrow,” Mrs. W. E. 
Cook, Waltham. ‘The Clara Barton Birthplace,” 
Mrs. E. A. Hunt, Worcester. ‘The New Woman 
and the New Church,” Mrs. Harold W. Haynes, 
Southbridge. Roll Call. 

12.15. Luncheon and social hour. 

Reservations for the luncheon must be made by 
Dec. 6 to Mrs. Frank H. Foss, 68 Arlington St., 
Fitchburg. The usual price of 50 cents each. 

Afternoon session, 1.15, Prayer, Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs, pastor. “The Poetry and Mysticism of 
the Indian Religion,”” Miss Mabel Knight, Roxbury. 


Solo, *‘Sometimes a Light Surprises,” Mrs. Edith 
Congram Dole, Fitchburg. ‘Creating a Friendly 
World,” Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Danvers. A Demon- 
stration—“World Friends in America,’’ under the 
direction of Mrs. James McGee, Jr., Fitchburg. 
Solo, “Open Thou Mine Eyes,’”’ Mrs. Edith Congram 
Dole. Benediction. 
reg 
WANTED—AT ONCE 


A Universalist man and wife to serve as custodians 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. 
Moderate salary, heat, light and telephone fur- 
nished. Consult Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 1 King Ter- 
race, Worcester, Mass. Telephone Cedar 5565-W. 

ae. 
WEEK DAY. SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C, Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, musie 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Dec. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Way 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Way died in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 6, 1927, and was buried in Glenwood 
Cemetery, District of Columbia, Nov. 9. Dr. F. W. 
Perkins officiated. 

Mrs. Way was born in northern New York in 1857, 
of Universalist parents. For many years she was a 
member of All Souls Church, Minneapolis, and later 
of the Church of the Redeemer in that city. For 
the last ten years she has lived in Washington to be 
near her son, Elwood R. Way, a member of the 
board of trustees of the Murray Universalist So- 
ciety. She has worked faithfully in the Washington 
church. Besides her son she is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Lucile C. Way and Mrs. Laura Way Mathie- 
sen of California. ; 


Mrs. Mary Stulen 


Mrs. Mary Stulen of Athens, Penn., died Oct. 
4, 1927, at the advanced age of eighty-seven years, 
eight months. 

As long as health permitted she was an active 
member of the Universalist church. She was greatly 
beloved and highly esteemed, and possessed those 
kindly, gracious qualities that endeared her to her 
family and her many friends. 

She is survived by four daughters, Mrs. C. T. 
Hull, Miss Martha W. Stulen, Mrs. Louise Weeks, 
all of Athens, and Mrs. A. J. Roell of Montclair, 
N. J., and one granddaughter, Edith Weeks of 
Athens. 

Her funeral was conducted from her home by her 
pastor, the Rev. J. D. Herrick. 


Mrs. Asa Mayo Bradley 


Mrs. Asa Mayo Bradley, wife of Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley, died on Tuesday, Nov. 15, in Kingston, 
N. H. Her illness had been long and trying. For 
five years she had been able to get her night’s rest 
only in a sitting position. It was owing to her ill- 
ness that Mr. and Mrs. Bradley moved to Kingston 
in 1919, 

Mrs. Bradley’s maiden name was Mary Helen 
Emery, and her native place was Skowhegan, Me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley were married Nov. 27, 1878, 
in Oakland, California. 

While Mr. Bradley was Superintendent of the 
Maine State Convention, Mrs. Bradley was licensed 
to preach; and went about a good deal in the state 
of Maine. Since coming to Kingston she preached 
two summers in the Universalist church, Kensing- 
ton, and supplied occasionally in the Kingston 
church. 

Mrs. Bradley was known widely as a platform 


speaker for the Woman’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church. She will also 
be remembered as a successful worker with boys’ 
clubs and with young people. It may be said in 
summary that she was an unusual helpmate for a 
minister, versatile and resourceful. 

Mrs. Bradley’s brother’s children are all located in 
Yakima, Wash. Two cousins, Mrs. H. L. Mitchell 
and Mrs. Emma Lulham, survive in Skowhegan, Me. 

Services were conducted in the Universalist 
church, Kingston, on Thursday, Nov. 17, by Rev. 
Allen Brown of Portsmouth, N. H., an old friend of 
the Bradleys. Burial was at Kingston, N. H. 


T. Howard Barnes 


T. Howard Barnes, consulting engineer and one 
of the foremost authorities on tropical engineering 
in the world, died in Lima, Peru, Nov. 15. Mr. 
Barnes was with the United Fruit Company for 
many years, but since 1918 has been in private prac- 
tise. : 

He was born in 1860 in Waltham, and was a stu- 
dent at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1881. 

He was married in 1890 to Martha Middleton 
Simmons. His wife, a daughter, Eleanor, and a 
son, Harold S., of Montclair, N. J., survive him. He 
was a member of the American and Boston Societies 
of Civil Engineers, American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, American Public Health Association, Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities, and the Tech- 
nology Club of New York, and of the Universalist 
Church. He lived in Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Parkhurst 


On Saturday, Nov. 12, two loyal members of All 
Souls Universalist Parish of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Parkhurst, were laid to rest 
in Woodlawn Cemetery. Mrs. Parkhurst, who died 
on Sept. 22, was eighty-six years of age, and Mr. 
Parkhurst, who survived his wife by just seven 
weeks, was eighty-eight years old. More than sixty- 
three years of married life they enjoyed together, 
and until within a short period before their deaths 
both were actively engaged in the tasks of life that 
most old people are wont to relinquish at a’ much 
earlier age. Mr. Parkhurst was said to be one of the 
oldest residents of the state possessing a license to 
drive an automobile. 

During the earlier years of their lives they lived on 
a farm near the village of Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
and were active in the life of the Universalist church 
in that village. After taking up their residence in 
Canandaigua Mr. Parkhurst represented the county 
in the State Assembly, and afterward served the 
state for twelve years on one of the important com- 
missions appointed by the Governor. 

When the Universalist church was organized in 
Canandaigua Mr. and Mrs. Parkhurst both entered 
zealously into the new movement, and up to the 
time of their deaths were among the most loyal and 
generous supporters of our cause. Mr. Parkhurst 
was greatly interested in the Washington Memorial 
Church and it was largely due to his generosity that 
the Canandaigua Church was able to accept and 
earry through the Five Year Program. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Parkhurst dearly loved the 
Universalist Church, and in spite of their advanced 
ages were rarely absent from any of the services or 
social gatherings of the local church. 


Frances L. Perham 


Miss Frances L. Perham, of Washington, D. C., 
died Nov. 4 and was buried at Bryant’s Pond, Me., 
Nov. 9. Dr. Perkins officiated at the services in 
Washington and Dr. van Schaick at the services in 
Maine. 

Miss Perham was for many years an active worker 
in the Washington Universalist church, and for 
some time served as chairman of the calling commit- 
tee of the church. c 

She was the daughter of the Hon. Sidney Per- 
ham and Almena Jane Perham of Paris Hill, Me., 
and was eighty years of age.’ 

In Civil War days her father was a member of 
the House of Representatives in Washington, and 
was a close friend of President Lincoln. Miss Per- 
ham lived in Washington in those stirring days. 
Later her father was for three terms Governor of 
Maine, and she was in contact with the social and 
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political life of Augusta. She was a cultured, in- 
telligent person, greatly appreciated by a wide circle 
of friends. She is survived by a sister, Georgia S. 
Perham, and a brother, William L. Perham, both 
of whom have given her devoted care—her sister 
especially for two years acting steadily as her nurse. 
There are other surviving relatives, the children 
and grandchildren of her brothers. 


Mrs, Jane Keeler 


Jane Elizabeth Grumman was born at Wilton, 
Conn., Oct. 15, 1835. Her father, Clark Grumman, 
was one of the pioneer Universalists of Connecti- 
cut. Asa child she attended the Universalist church 
at Westfort, Conn. When a young woman she moved 
to East Cambridge, Mass., where she was married 
to George Keeler. She was for years a Sunday 
school teacher and was a life member of the Greater 
Boston Sunday School Union. About thirty years 
ago she went with her husband to Medford Hillside, 
and was one of the charter members of the Hillside 
Universalist church. 

Mrs. Keeler was noted for her hospitality and good 
cheer. Upon her ninety-second birthday she sang 
some of the old time songs for her friends. 

She leaves three daughters: Mrs. John H. Leigh- 
ton of North Weymouth, Mrs. Maud Pickett of 
Meriden, Conn., and Miss Louise Keeler of Medford 
Hillside, all members of the Universalist church. 

Her funeral was attended by her pastor, Rev. 
John M. Paige, and at Read Chapel, Mountain 
Grove Cemetery, Bridgeport, Conn., by a former 
pastor and friend, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, assisted 
at the grave by Rev. Harold Edwards of Christ 
Church, Redding Ridge, Conn. 


Jesse S. Hardenburg 


Jesse S. Hardenburg, who for many years was 
president of the board of trustees of the Woodbury 
Universalist church in Hornell, N. Y., died Nov. 7. 
aged eighty-nine years. He was treasurer of the 
society during the building of the church, and al- 
ways was deeply interested in its welfare. The pas- 
tor of the church, Rey. Clara E. Morgan, conducted 
the funeral services at his home, assisted by Rev. 
J. G. Spencer. The body was taken to Rochester 
for cremation, as he had requested. 

He was prominent in Masonic circles and will be 
greatly missed. 

Two daughters survive him, Mrs. Sturges of 
Genesee and Mrs. Grace Santee of Hornell. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in ‘it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
ufty.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Crackling 
Minister: ‘“Who giveth this woman?” 
Bride’s Father: “Ido. And now, folks, I 
wish to remind you that to-day’s program 
is coming to you through the courtesy of 
Walter Q. Elubbleh, feather of the lovely 
bride and president of the Blubblah 
Bushing and Winch Corporation, manu- 


facturers of the ‘Little Wonder Winches’ © 


and ‘Milady Dainty Bushings,’ at all 
hardware shops of the better sort.’’—Life. 
* * 
The effect of the movies on church-going 
is shown in this Sunday morning con- 
versation: 


Mother: ‘‘Hurry dressing, Ethel, dear. 


Services start at eight sharp.” 
Ethel (age eight): ‘I can’t hurry, mother. 


Let’s go to a temple that is continu-— 


ous.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


* * 


Architect: “And at the front of the 


building will be three beautiful doorways.” — 


Client: “But one will be quite enough.” 
Architect: ‘“‘To be sure, but you can 
paint ‘Use Other Door’ on two of them.” 
—Life. 
* * 

General Motors is advertising that last 
year they did a business of $72,250,000 
with the railroad companies. A big per- 
centage of this was probably transacted 
at grade crossings.—Judge. 

* * 

Abdue Bey: “‘What’s the matter?” 

Pasha Nate: “It’s little Meshack. He’s 
out there playing on the magic carpet, 
ducking in front of those trans-Atlantic 
fliers.”,—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Mrs. Wickham: “So you’re moving to 
Florida?” 

Mrs. Crandall: ‘‘Yes; John swore he’d 
get Cuba on the radio or know the reason 
why.”’—Life. 

* * 

“Are you rushing some good prospects 
for the fraterrity?” 

“T should say so! 
Cadillac, and three 
Life. P 


beautiful sisters.””— 


* * 


WE KILL 
OUR POULTRY 
3 TIMES DAILY 
— Hanabill of a Jamaica (N. Y.) market. 
. * * 


Sambo: “‘Did Brudder Brown gib de 
bride away?” 

Rastus: “‘No, sah; he gwine let de groom 
fin’ her out for hisself.’’— Hardware Age. 

* * 

A party of forty American visitors to 
England brought their own cars with them. 
The trouble is that they’ll probably use 
our pedestrians.—London Opinion. 

* * 

Frances: ‘‘Don’t you really care for 
kissing?” : 

Otis: ‘Not since I was decorated by a 
French general.’’—Life. 
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Two fur coats, one 


~CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


DDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


$1 -00 a box 
postpaid 


Personal Stationery 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) printed 
in blue ink on 100 ehvelopes and 200 single sheets or 100 
folded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for sample. 
Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 


CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams, 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 650 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
een; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
ents per hundred. 


Jniversalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


- GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 


contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi+ 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. "The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Order your Christmas books through us and help pay the running expenses of your Universalist Head- 


quarters. 
address. 


History, Biography, Religion 


Men of Destiny. Walter Lippman. $2.50. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa Cather. $2.50. 
George Washington. Rupert Hughes. 2 vols. $10.00. 
America Finding Herself. Mark Sullivan. $5.00. 
Bismarck. Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Up the Years from Bloomsbury. George Arliss. $4.00. 


That Man Heine. Lewis Browne. $3.00. 

The Father of Little Women. 

Reality. B. U. Streeter. $2.50. 

Life of Prayer in a World of Science. 
$2.25. 

America. Hendrik Van Loon. $5.00. 

Henry Ward Beecher. Paxton Hibben. 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters. 
2 vols. $10.00. 

My Life as an Explorer. 

My Religion. Helen Keller. 

Best Sermons. 4th series. 

Christianity and Social Adventuring. 


Wm. Adams Brown. 


$5.00. 
Ray Stannard Baker. 
Roald Amundsen. $8.50. 

$2.00. 
Edited by J. Fort Newton. $2.50. 
Edited by Jerome 


Davis. $2.50. 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. Henry Nelson Wieman. 
$2.50. 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. Twenty sermons by 
leading clergymen. Edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle. $2.50. 

I Believe in God. Maude Royden. $2.00. 

Secrets of Effective Living. Jas. Gordon Gilkey. $1.75. 


Books of General Interest 


The Kingdom of Books. Wm. Dana Orcutt. $5.00. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.50. 

Old London. Gertrude Rawlings. 50 illus. $4.00. 

The Book of the Gloucester Fishermen. Jas. B. Connolly. 
Illus. $5.00. 

New York Nights. Stephen Graham. Illus. $4.00. 

Dickens Days in Boston. Edward F. Payne. Illus. 

Success and You. Nellie E. Friend. $1.25. 

Religion of Masonry. J. Fort Newton. $1.60. 

Let’s Go. Louis Felix Ranlett. $2.50. 

Etah and Beyond. Donald R. Macmillan. 

We. Charles A. Lindbergh. $2.50. 

The New Reformation. Michael Pupin. $2.50. 

Cleared for Strange Ports. Members of Roosevelt Family. 
$3.50. 

Transition. 

Trader Horn. 

Mother India. 


Great Companions. 


$4.00. 


Illus. $5.00. 


Will Durant. $3.00. 

Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. 
Katherine Mayo. $8.75. 

R. F. Leavens. $2.50. 


Fiction 
God and the Groceryman. Harold Bell Wright. 


The Aristocratic Miss Brewster. Joseph Lincoln. 
The Quest of Youth. Jeffery Farnol. $2.50. 


$4.00. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


Jalna. The Atlantic Monthly prize novel. Mazo de la Roche. 
$2.00. 
The Exile. Mary Johnston. $2.50. 


Miss Brown of X. Y. O. E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00. 
Bugles in the Night. Barry Benefield. $2.00. 
The Kingdom of Theophilus. Wm. J. Locke. 
The Mad Carews. Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 
Rebellion. Prize novel. M. Howe Farnham. $2.00. 


$2.50. 


Honore Willsie Morrow. $3.00. 


Send your personal card with order and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired 
We can supply any book in print. Following is a carefully selected list of the newest books: 


Jeremy at Crale. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Darkened Rooms. Phillip Gibbs. $2.00. 
Barberry Bush. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 


Lights Up. Grace S. Richmond. $2.00. 

The Mob. V. Blasco Ibanez. $2.50. 

Forlorn River. Zane Grey. $2.00. 

The Grandmothers. Harper prize novel. 
$2.50. 

Dusty Answer. Rosamond Lehmann. 

The Nuptials of Corbal. Rafael Sabatini. 

A Good Woman. Louis Bromfield. $2.50. 

Blue Voyage. Conrad Aiken. $2.50. 

Alas, Poor Yorick! Alfred H. Bill. $2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 


Now We Are Six. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 
Heroes of Modern Adventure. T.C. Bridges. 
girls 10to15.) $2.00. 

Poems for the Children’s Hour. Josephine Bouton. 
A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks. 
Bruce. $3.00. 

Dr. Dolittle’s Garden. 

The Animal Alphabet. Harrison Cady. $2.00. 

Stories of Adventure. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 

The Four-Year-Old’s Story Book. Kathleen P.Stone. $1.50. 

Wings and Paws. True stories about birds and animals. 
Willard A. Colcord. $1.50. 

I Know a Secret. Christopher Morley. $2.00. 

Longlegs the Heron. Thornton Burgess. $1.75. 

Coat Tales from the Pockets of the Happy Giant. Ethel 


Glenway Wescott. 


$2.50. 
$2.50. 


(For boys and 


$1.75. 
Selected by Marjorie 


Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 


Owen. $1.00. 
A Truly Little Girl. Nora Archibald Smith. $1.75. 
Our Own Publications 
God and Company, Unlimited. Frank D. Adams. $1.25. 
Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. Supply 


limited. $2.00. 

The Abiding Faith. F.W.Betts,D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. 
cluding the best of the ‘‘Front Porch Studies.’ 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts,D.D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. 
Rev. J. F. Thompson. 50 cents. 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
$1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. | 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D. D. $2.00. 


In- 
Dorothy 


J. Fort Newton, D. D. 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist. Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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